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A Boy is represented as Jayi 
A The sheet of white Pa Sate 


B_ The Cylinder which prints i 
, prints the first side of the Paper. 
C Intermediate Cylinders over which the Paper travels to 


4 Fae Cylinder which gives the tinal impression. 


ing Roliers under which the Form (i.e. the types) isin the act of passing. 
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.MACHINE.' 


‘The Reservoir of Ink, from which’ the Inking Rollers are ¢ 
The Form, receiving its last inking before it goes under the 
A Sheet is seen just being delivered into the hands of another 
business it is to keep the sheets, as they come out, in a heap. 
e lines at top of the Machine represent the Tapes. which run round the 
Cylinders and secare the sheet. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PRINTING BY STEAM. 


We may well range this article under the 

| of peg oa Sciences, o“ it relates to a 
provement and application of 

— and powerful agency O that which 
8 | pene and pare of all arts and 
y—FRINTING. It would. be a waste 
< time and of these very means were we to 
patiate on the subject. The process by 
which our Gazette and many other works are 
— by Mr. B, Benstey, is one of the 
es le sights that can be, wit- 
nessed ;* and we have endeavoured to convey 








* The Editor ‘of the Liter Gazette accompani 
the Gen of the ‘or Alexander in their exami- 
to ye ote Savert cant oe vewnele tn Sei 
: 10 - 
tain surprised or gratified them more. ——T ee 


ed| much is certain, that 





to the public an idea of it by the following 
Description and Print of the Engine. 

' Tue Cylindrical mode of printing, which, in 
contradistinction to the old proeess by the 
Press, is called Machine Printing, was in- 
vented bythe late Mr, NicHoLson, well known 
in the scientific and literary world, who took 
out a patent in the year 1790, though it 
does not appear that his plans and experi- 
ments pads in any actually practical result.— 
Whether M. Konic, who at a later period 
more: successfully attempted to priut by 
Mac ninery, was indebted to, Mr. NicuoLson 
for his elementary principles, or whether 
alm. st the same ideas spontaneously occurred 
to each individual, is a question that can only 
be satisfactorily solved by the former. Thus 
. Konic’s labours 
were the first which produced any fruit :— 
and surely more is due tohim who, after 
years of persevering toil, succeeds in the 





application of hitherto unapplied principles, 
than to one of whom we can only say 
that he was simply the first to suggest ideas— 
since no evidence is offered of their ever 
having been acted upon. 

M. Konic, by birth a Saxon and by occu- 
pation a printer, many years ago conceived it 
possible to print b: » though he then 
expected no more to be able to give ac- 
celerated speed to the common Press, to which 
end his first efforts were bent. As from the 
nature of such an undertaking, considering 
the state of scientific pursuits ia his native 
land, he could calculate on little success un- 
aided by others, and failing in his application 
for encouragement and support at the hands 
of the most eminent Printers in several of the 
continental Capitals, he -turned his eyes 
towards England. Arriving in London about 
1804, he submitted his scheme to several 


Printers of repute, who, not being disposed 
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to incur the risk” of “property whieh'a s 

of experiments were sure to entail, and perhaps 
placing little confidence in a successful issue, 
received his overtures vety coolly: and it is 
probable his a peeanans in this Country 
would have shared the fate of similar attempts 
abroad, had he not finally been introdaced to 
Mr. BensLey senior, who, attracted byM. K.'s 
plans, speedily entered into an arrangement 
with him. After a short course of experi- 
ments on the fabrication of a press which 
should have accelerated motion, and at the 
same time render the work of the - man 
who inks the type unnecessary, the above 
gentlemén Were joined by Mr. G. Woopratt 
aod Mr, R. Tayzor, the former of whom 
however svon retired; the remaining three, in 
nowise ‘discouraged by the tediousness and 
expense: which ail who are conversant with 
the progress of any invention in machinery 
well know to be unavoidable, persevered 
amidst unforeseen perplexities, which were 
doubtless not diminished by the parties’ de- 
ficiency in practical mechanical knowledge. 
It was at length discovered that the intended 
improvement of the common press could not 
be brought to bear—and that much labour and 
prodigidus expense would be thrown away, 
unless more radical alterations were invented. 
Cylindrheal Printing was now thought of—and 
after some two or three years of renewed exer- 
tion a small Machine was brought forth, the 
characteristic of which was, that imstead of 
the printing being produced bya flat ivapresstiin 
(similav to the als the sheet passed between 
a large poller dea the types still flat; and in 
lieu of the elit fashioned balls, used by han 
to beat over the types and so to communi- 
cate the tuk. to their surface, skins were 
strained d smaller rollers, on which it 
was comtrived to spread the ink, and under 
which the Form, 4,e.-the frame jn which the 


types are fixed §passed in its way to the printing 
cy 


-ylinder. , Considerable promise of success 
attended this production ; and after continued 
experiments it was d 1 practicable to ex- 
tend the general principles to-a more pow- 
erful machine. To print a Newspaper was 
consideted highly desirable—and on exhibiting 
to Mr. WALTBRS, proprietor of the Times 
Newspaj hine already erected, and 
shewin whi sets rther improvements were 
me aha an agreement was entered into 
with that gentleman for the erection of two 
large Machines fer printing his Journal. So 
‘secret had been the operations of the Pa- 
.tentees, that the first public intimation of 
their invention was given to the reader of The 
Times on Monday the 28th of November 1814, 
who was told that he then held in his hand one 
of many thousand impressions thrown off by 
Steam. At this time but few persons knew of 
any attempt going on for the attainment of the 
above object ; whilst among those connected 
with printing, it had often been talked of, but 
treated as chimerical, 

The Machines at the Times Office, cumbrons 
and complicated as subsequent improvements 
have made them appear, are yet in many 
respects admirably adapted to the purpose for 
which they. were erected, and it is believed will 
outlast mapy contrivances for printing which 
have been since brought out. : 

‘The next advance in improvement was the 
manufacture of a Machine for Messrs. BEens- 
Ley, distinguished from those before men- 
tioned by the mode of perfecting (or printing 
on both sides)—so that the sheet of white 

per is placed in the feeder and delivered 
= the machine printed on both sides! In 
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i¢‘Machine and those previously made; it 
came forth with many obvious improvements, 
though still Wiquestionably complex :—and for 
the ‘first’ effecting register (causing 
the pages to fall pretisely on the back of one 
another)a greater degree of success than might 
have been expected was peer a 
experience shewing the mahy ies to 
be surmounted in the accomplishment -of this 
objert.. Deficiencies were now detected inthe 
inking : the strained skins were found uneven 
in their surface ; and attempts were made to 
clothe the rollers with an elastic preparation 
of glue, treacle, &c. which has at length. at- 
tained perfection.* 

By this time the invention had attracted the 
attention of various individuals, who thought 
the manufacture of printing machines an easier 
task than they afterwards found it to be ; and 
far the greater number of attempts we believe, 
failed almost as soon as undertaken. A 
Machine, however, similar in its capacities to 
that last mentioned, but much more simple in 
its construction, has been brought out—under 
the direction of some emineut English engi- 
neers.t It was not long before these gentlemen 
were requested to apply their inking apparatus 
to Messrs. BENsLEys’ machine; and at one 
stroke, as it were, forty wheels were reoved 
—so great was the bimpliacasion 3 tat at the 
same time the defects of the former system, of 
communicati id the ink to the types, were 
most effectual y remedied. Massive and com- 
plicated as it was, yet as an immense ex- 

nse had been incurred in its erection, 

essrs. BENSLEY went on using their Machine 


d|until the destruction of their establishment 


by fire in 1819. And even after the rebuilding 
of the premives the Machinery, which had 
been on partially damaged, was reinstated, 
and worked for some time :—it has now 
however La place to two large and ad- 
mirable Machines built on the’ improved plan, 
which, when inspected by a judicious eye can 
valy create wonder at the Heretofore circui- 
tous manner adopted to attain ends so appa- 
rently within easy reach. The writer has no 
hesitation in stating that the original Machine 
contained upwards of one hundred wheels; 
whereas the new Machine, with about jen 
wheels, accomplishes, in point of quantity, 
exactly the same object, with a marked advan- 
tage in regard to the quality of the printing. 
Another important point respecting the new 
Machine is, that it occupies scarcely half the 
space of the original one. 

The PrintinG Macuine in its present state 
appears ‘Susceptible of little improvement. It 
produces excellent work, and its movements 
are attended with certainty and despatch— 





* So sanguine were the Patentees of having now 
arrived at the ne plus ultra of their labours that 
they issued a Prospectus, dated March 1%, 1417 
—offerig three different sorts of Machines at a 
high scale of prices, and besides demanding a 
large sum to be paid as purchase mouey, further 
requiring a considerable annual premium, calcu- 
lated upon a principle most effectually to prevent 
any one from venturing to erecta machine. This 
prospectus presented a Table of Expenses and 
Savings—which upon being now perused by those 
who have had some experience of the value of 
printing machines can ouly create a smilc—or 
perhaps a wish that they could realize all the 
advantages so confidently held forth! It need 
scarcely be added that after the issuing of this 
Prospectus the original Patentees never sold a 
single machine ! 

+ Executed by Mr. Dryden, (a very clever and judi- 
cious engineer, who manages the extensive concern of 


the Double, or Perfecting, Machine throwiis 
off 800 to 1000 sheets, printed on both sides, 
within the hour,—and the Single Machine 
delivertg 1500 or 1600 done’ Om one side: 
which, in eases where one form of the types 
(as in newspapers) is ready to be worked off 
while the last side is preparing, is attended 
with the greatest advantage, since the rate of 
delivery thereby becomes doubled. -'The first 
is that by which our Gazette is printed, and 
the Jast described is that with which Mr. B. 
Benstey is now (and has for a considerable 
time been) printing the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper: 

Other leading daily Newspapers .are also 
wrought off by Steam; as well as several 
publications of extensive circulation. Like 
almost every ingeniots invention, this has 
had no small portion of prejudice to en- 
counter, and perhaps has been fonger in 
forcing its way than many other emes of 
real utility. The various advantages, how- 
ever, which it holds forth have attracted the 
attention of several proprietors of the more 
extensive printing concerns, who have intro- 
duced it with henefit to the public—to whom, 
by means of this great reduction of labour, 
the preductions of the press may be furnished 
ata reduced rate of charge. 


REVIEW OF NEW Books. 

An Encyclopedia of Gardening ; comprising 
the ee ph sa off Horticulture 
Floriculture, A rbhoriculture, and Landscape- 
Gurdening ; jucluding all’ the latest In- 
provements, a General History of Garden- 
ing in all Canntiles 3 anda Statistical View 
of its present State, with Suggestions for ils 
future Progress in the British Isles. By 
J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. HS. &c. Illus- 
trated with 600 Engravings on Wood by 
Brauston. 8yo. pp. 1469. London 1822, 
Longman & Co. 


WE have no hesitation in stating that this 
is one of the most valuable works on Garden- 
ing that has ever appeared. The plan em- 
braces every part of the subject, and its exe- 
cution by an author of many years’ practice 
and of extensive observation, both in this 
and other countries, is calculated to ensure 
the confidence of the reader both as to the 
reasonings and precepts which the work 
contains. 

We do not pretend to be scientific Garden- 
ers, though we should be sorry to be without 
a certain degree of knowledge of the art, and 
regret still more to be without the use and en- 
joyments of our Garden. We therefore con- 
sider ourselves as in some degree able to 
jugde of this work, which, we confess, is the 
only one that has satisfied us ona number of 
subjects on which we have in vain sought fot 
information in others, and especially in the 
works of Miller and Abercrombie. Before 
we proceed further, we shall state one case 
of difficulty which occurred to us, which was 
first solved to us in Mr. London's book, by a 
doctrine which we have not found in any 
other. We had often been puzzled as to om 
flower-borders, whether to put the plants in 
thick or thin, regularly or irregularly—some 
friends recommended irregularity as essential 
to beanty; others rows, as convenient for 
culture. We tried both, and other modes, 
but none pleased us entirely. On turuing to 
that part of Mr. Lendon’s Encylopadia which 
treats of Floriculture, we found, under the 





Mr. Lloyd,) under the instructions of Messrs. AppLs- 





» addition to the essential diffgrence between 


Gat AND CowPER. 
<s ‘ 


section on Borders, a discussion of the sub- 
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ject which perfectly satisfied us, and of which 
the follawing is the substance: ‘* Borders are 
parts of a geometrical plan, and therefore 
every thing in them, and connected with 
them, must be geometrically disposed ; the 
trees and shrubs in them must be placed at 
regular distances from each other, and from 
the walks; and the flowers planted either in 
quinennx, in squares, in pentagons, circles, 
or, where the border is very narrow, in rows. 
A border is employed to surround a thing, 
and therefore always gives the idea of pro- 
gress; the eye runs along it—it must in com- 
won language be a ‘running pattern’—and 
therefore any arrangement of the trees or 
shrubs which is calculated to interrupt the 
eye, is bad, and contrary to the intention of 
the thing. ‘This confirms the propriety of 
sloping the plants from the front of the border 
to the back, Sc. - - - It is acommon error in 
gardeners to insert the flowers in borders at 
random, both as to distance from each other 
and from the walk ;. but this is (oo indefinite 
amode of proceeding to be satisfactory in 
geometrical or regular works, in which there 
should be an obvious and sufficient reason 
for every thing, and in which the situation of 
no one plant or tree should ever suggest the 
question, whether it-might not have been 
better ina different position. - - - These truths 
being of a mathematical nature, may becalled 
demonstrable. A mathematical order once 
begun can never be deviated from—‘ it carries 
every thing before it like a trade-wind.’ A 


walled garden is a mathematical figure, and 
so are its plots and borders ; and therefore 
within the walls the mathematical (or regular) 
order can never be lost sight of with pro- 
priety.”—pp. 894 to 904. 

With the above reasoning we were convinc- 
ed, have continued to be so, have justified our- 


selves in the alterations we have made, and 
induced our friends to yield to reason and 
authority.—Bat we proceed to give a short 
analysis of the work. 

The Encyclopedia of Gardening is in four 
parts—History, Theory, Practice, and Statis- 
tics. In the History, the author begins, early 
enough, with the Garden of Eden ; and thongh 
he does not pretend to fix on its situation 
with Dr. Burnet, determine its boundaries 
with Dr. Sickler, or settle the dispute be- 
tween the Curé of Henonville and the Person-of 
Quality, as to whether Eve assisted her hus- 
band in out-door labours—he notices as re- 
markabie the poetical description of Para- 
dise given by Moses, and its concurrence 
with our present ideas of rural beauty. Solo- 
mon’s Gardens are mentioned, and those of 
Semiramis, of Babylon, of Pliny, of Charle- 
magne, of Lorenzo de Medici, of Henry tv., 
bouis xtv., Peter of Russia, Frederic 11. of 
Prussia, the Gardens of Boboli, Borghen, 
Isola de Bella, Milan, and the. remarkable 
one at Cneserta; all which, and an innu- 
merable number of others, we must pass over 
to give’ a slight notice of the history of the 
art iu our owe country. 

When the Beigians first landed on. our 
shores, and taught our Kentish forefathers 
lillage (150 B.c.)’ Mr. London thinks it is 
probable there were no other fruits in the 
country than hips, haws, acorns, mast, wild 
Service, and sloes. The crab and wild. cherry, 
he thinks it more likely, were introduced 
afterwards, either by birds direct from. the 
Opposite shores, or from the cherry, apple, 
and pear trees. brought by the Romans, 
pe rst accession to, our native stores of 
Fults and vegetables was made by the Ro- 





man geherals in the first century, the second 
by the clergy in the fourth and fifth centuries ; 
the next by Henry the vill. and Elizabeth ; 
and the last in the days of Miller. A new era 
of introductions Mr. Loudon contemplates in 
the aetive exertions of the Horticultural 
Society, under its enlightened and scientific 
director Mr. Sabine. We are sorry we cannot 
enter at length into this subject ot Gardening 
History, and quote some of the accounts 
given:of curious ancient Gardens. We cannot, 
however, help noticing some distinguished ex- 
ertions made in this way, so early as the sixth 
century, in the remote island of Icolmkil, 
where a fine monastery, gardens, orchards, 
ponds, and mills were established by the 
priests, the remains of which still exist, It 
mustdhave excited extraordinary surprise and 
admiration among the savage inhabitants of 
the island and neighbouring continent, then 
probably clothed with skins, and eating their 
corn in the husk and their fish half raw, to 
see the luxuries of the Roman kitchen and 
refectory, and the abbot sit down to dinner 
served by priests, amidst prayers and music, 
and with the cooking of Italy and the wines 
of France before him. 

The Second Part, or theory, treats of the 
vegetable kingdom, soils, manures, weather, 
implements, buildings,and operations: under 
the latter head the following observations oc- 
cur as introductory to the section on ‘* Opera- 
tions for the heauty and order of Garden 
scenery. 

“ However varied the products of gar- 
dening, and different the departments in 
which they are produced, one object is com- 
mon to them all, viz. that the agreeable be 
united with the useful. The kitchen-garden, 
the orchard, the nursery, and the forest, are 
all intended as scenes of recreation and yisual 


enjoyment, as well as of useful culture ; and | 


enjoyment is the avowed ohject of the flower- 
garden, shrubbery, and _ pleasnre-ground. 
Utility, however, will stand the test of exa- 
mination longer and more frequently than 
any scene merely beautiful; and hence the 
horticultural and planting departments of 
gardening are, in fact, more the scenes of 
enjoyment of a family constantly residing on 
the spot, than the ornamental or picturesque 
departments. It has been a very common 
assertion since the modern style of garden- 
ing became prevalent, and absorbed the 
attention of gardeners and their employers, 
that beauty and neatness may be dispensed 
with ina kitchea-garden ; but this is to. assign 
too exclusive limits to the terms beanty and 
neatness ; and, in truth, may be considered 
as originating in the vulgar error of con- 
founding beauty with ornament, which lat- 
ter quality is unquestionably not essential to 
scenes of utility. Every department of gar- 
dening has objects or final results peculiar to 
itself; and the. main beauty of ‘each of these 
departments will consist’ in the perfection 
with which these results are-attained ; a 8e- 
condary beauty will consist in the display of 
skill in the means taken to attain them ; and 
a third in the conformity of these means to 
the generally received ideas of order, pro- 
priety, and decorum, which exist in culti- 
vated and well regulated minds: It is the 
business of this section to offer some general 
observations, with a view to the attainment 
of the last beaaties, or those of order, pro- 
priety, and decorum. The entire work is de- 
voted to the former beauties,” 

‘ The subject is then discussed under the 


following paragraphs, Order— Propriety— 





Decorum—Neatness—Perform eyery opera 
tion in the proper season—Perform every 
operation in the best manner — Complete 
every part of an operation as you proceed— 
Finish one job before you begin another— 
In leaving off working at any job, leave your 
work and tools in an orderly manner—In 
leaving off work for the day, make a tempo- 
rary finish, and carry your tools to the taol- 
honse—Jn passing to and from your work, 
or, on any occasion, through any part of what 
is considered under the charge of the gar- 
dener, keep a vigilant look out for weeds, 
decayed leaves, or any other deformity, and 
remove them, or some of them, in passing 
along—In gathering a crop, or any part of a 
crop, remove at the same time the roots, 
leaves, stems, or whatever else belonging to 
the plant of which you have cropped the de- 
sired part is of no farther use, or may appear 
slovenly, decaying, or offensive—Let no crop 
of fruit, or herbaceous vegetables, or any 
part thereof, go to waste on the spot—Cut 
down the flower-stalks of all flowering 
plants—Keep every part of what is under 
your care perfect in its kind—Attend to per- 
sonal habits and to cleanliness. 

The Practice treats successively of Horticul- 
ture, including all that relates to culinary 
vegetables and fruits, hardy or exotic; of 
Floriculture, or flowers, shrubs, and flower- 
ing trees ; of Arboriculture, or forest trees, 
woods, hedges, avenues, and all sorts of 
plantations ; and lastly, of Landscape Gar- 
dening, or the art of laying out grounds. We 
were ninch pleased to find the author ex- 
posing the quackery of recipes for canker, 
worms, grubs, &c. plasters for wounds, 
bruises, and lime-washes for the caterpillar. 
For the latter he recommends picking off the 
leaves on which the fly, moth,, or butterfly 
may have laid her eggs, as soon.as they can 
he distinguished, as the only mode that will 
at once be effectual and preserve the crep. The 
vine Mr. Loudon considers the easiest fruit- 
tree to cultivate, provided it is placed in a 
proper soil, exposure, and heat; and the 
pine, if heat can be afforded, he says, is easier 
grown than a common cabbage. 

There is an excellent introduction to Land- 
scape Gardening, or the art exercised in dis- 
posing of ground, buildings, and water, as 
well as the vegetating materials whieh enter 
into the composition of verdant lamsdseape. 
This is, (says Mr. L.) in 4 strict semse, what 
is called landscape gardening, or the art of 
creatilig or improving landscapes; but as. 
landscapes are seldom required to be created 
for thir own sakes, landscape gardening, as 
actually practised, may be defined, ‘ the art 
of arranging the different parts which eom- 
pose the external scenery of a country resi- 
dence, so as to produce the different beaw- 
ties and conveniencies of which that seene 
of domestic life is susceptible.’ Mr. L,. di- 
vides it into what are called the geometric 
and natural styles ijplandscape gardening, 
and treats ably of béth, but we have neither 
room for these —— nor for noticing at 
any length the Statistics, which part, among 
other things, oéntains a list of all the British 
and most of the foreign works on Garden- 
ing; and (compressed im a very small type) 
an account of most of the remarkable Gar- 
dens and Residences in the énypire, stranged 
according to the counties in whieh’ are 
situated. In this part also is given thé’duties, 
of Gardeners in filling different situations, 
from the “‘ young man who understands) fis 
business, and has ‘no objection to look after+ 
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a horse and gig, or milk a cow,” to the 
Duke’s head Gardener, who keeps a riding- 
horse and boy. It also treats of the education 
of Gardeners, in which Mr. Loudon differs 
from Mr. Knight, who employs a Gardener 
“who does not know a letter or a figure ;” 
while Mr. L. teaches him to cultivate facul- 
ties which, in other directions, would make 
Kings or Pocts!! 

Mr. L. in every part of his work strongly 
recommends young Gardeners to improve 
themselves at all leisure times, and especially 
to improve their minds. He tells them never 
to be satisfied unless they feel that they are 
making ess; and we certainly agree in 
the advice of the author, thinking with James 
the Second, that there is no motto equal to 
that of the Duke of Argyle— Forward.” 

With respect to the style of this work, the 
author in his Preface and Introduction says 
nothing about it, and gives no reason for his 
method of arrangement, leaving both, no 
doubt, to work their way with the public. 
He does not say what his style is, with Pro- 
fessor Thomson, nor what it is not, with 
Dr. Agricola, who in a long preface to a 
work published in 1720, in which he treats 
of *‘ the generation, birth, life, death, resur- 
rection, and eternal life of plants,” (Encyc. 
of Gard, p. 1307,) apologises for not being 
able to employ verse (as the fashion then 
was,) or even heroic prose. We may say for 
the author that his style is energetic and 
suited to the subject, and his arrangements 
clear and logical. His book will probably 
long be considered the standard in most 
things relating to Gardening, and must soon 
find its way into every country gentleman’s 
library ef gardener’s office. 





Irad and Adah, a tale of the Flood. Poems, Sc. 
By Thomas Dale, of Bene’t College, 
Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 188, London 1822. 
J. M. Richardson, 

We have before expressed our favourable 

opinion of the talent and good feeling of 
r. Dale, and the present work is no dis- 

credit to the author of ‘ The Widow of Nain.’ 

The scene is laid during the most awful period 

recorded in human history, when the face of 

the earth was hidden, all her inhabitants 
swept away, and the dark waters swallowed 
up every green and beautiful thing. It was 

a fearful judgment, whose vengeance has 

never been forgotten, whose traces never 

have heen, never can be effaced. Scarcely a 

nation but has some old tradition, handed 

down from generation to generation, of the 

flood which destroyed the race of man; not a 

country exists but where some natural pheno- 

mena indicate a former strange convulsion of 
the universe, If, in filling up this grand and 
terrible outline, Mr. Dale has not been alto- 
gether successful, we ascribe it to his sub- 

Jeet, to which no human pen could do justice. 
e tale of Irad and Adah, though giving 

name to the poem, is rather an episode in, 

than the ground-work of the picture; the 
blind security, the profane daring of idolatry, 
the prophetic denunciation of impending evil, 
and its fulfilment in the bursting forth of the 
avenging element,—these are the principal 
features. The Spenserian stanza is princi- 
pally used, though all kinds and lengths, from 
the tripping verse of six syllables to the 
heroic one of ten, are employed. This alte- 
ration of rhythm is productive of very good 
effect ; magnificent, oy unequalled,. as the 
Spenserian stanza is tor description, it is 


perhaps but little calculated for narrative ; 
the impassioned tale of Irad tells far better 
in the rapid flow of octo-syllabic verse, than 
it would in the measured cadence of the 


Trad, though not extending above five or six 
verses, is one of the most spirited parts of the 
book. The description of his feelings, when 
he finds it is his brother he has murdered, we 
shall extract, both from its merit, and as a 
contrast to a picture of Noah, which we 
also quote : 
Becoming thus a second Cain 
His curse fell on me, and I fled 
Far from the spot, but fled in vain ;— 
A flame still burnt within my brain, 
As when upon the reeking dead 
My first wild glance was riveted. 
Though native pride and high disdain 
Forbad my stubborn soul to weep ; 
With nought of vengeance but its pain, 
And all of madness but its sleep, 
Deep in my bosom’s inmost core 
From clime to clime that curse I bore ; 
The ceaseless pang no words can tell ; 
A living death—an earthly hell. 
And if no mark upon my brow 
Were branded by the holts of Heaven, 
Yet from my race—I knew not how;— 
Like some loathed Demon was I driven, 
A wretch unpitied, unforgiven. 
E’en when I sought the desart lair 
To shroud me from mine own despair, 
The wildest monsters of the wood 
Forgot their thirst for human blood ; 
And howling fled in strange dismay 
A fiend more foul, more fierce than they. 
I was the common scorn and hate, 
Abhorred of all, and desolate; 
None came the den of Misery nigh 
With words or looks of sympathy ; 
Nay, at my very sight Men fled, 
For I was mad, the cowards said, 
And mad I was, if madness be 
To crouch beneath the withering weight 
Of hopeless, cureless agony ; 
To curse the lingering arm of Fate, 
And strive, in vain desire, to clasp 
The death that courts, yet mocks the grasp. 


ed 


An Aged Man he seems, whose pensive brow 
Is wan, yet more with sorrow, than with Time; 
For there no troubled lineaments avow 


No! there are sorrows sacred and sublime, 
And such are his: for still his piercing eye 


And in his glance a fervour bold and high 


What charm is in his presence ! All around 


Of Cain recede as if a God commands, 


Each heart with bonds it knows not, nor with- 

Or how should One control a murderous crowd; 

The “— repel the Strong ; the Lowly awe the 
id? 


Yet, if no symbol of superior sway, 

Around his brow no sia aee shone, 

Yet shall his honoured name survive for aye 
Adorned and hallowed with a holier crown ; 
When guilty greatness to the grave goes down 
Unwept and unremembered, that pure wreath 





Fer ever blooms, decay or change unknown ;— 


other more stately stanza. This history of 


Beams with the brightness of its youthful prime, 


Are hushed to breathless silence, and he stands, 


Alone ’mid all: a Monarch though uncrowned, | But no! the tie so firmly bound 
And, though unarmed, a Warrior. The dark 


SS 
So laurels spurn the lightning’s fiery breath, 
When the huge oak lies low, and woods are rent 

beneath. 


It is the Righteous Noah. - - - + 


In his descriptions of Earth’s beauty before 
the all-destroying deluge, Mr. Dale is tog 
general; any body may write of roses, groen 
turf, and sunny evening; but when the flood 
begins, his subject seems to inspire him, and 
there are some sketches drawn with a mas- 
terly hand. The heart-broken, but patient 
and still affectionate mother, is exquisitely 
opposed to the proud and impious giant,whose 
last words are curses—whose last gaze is de- 
fiance. The protracted fate of the lovers is 
very touchingly described: the love which sur- 
vives even amid desolation, the hope which 
scarcely despair can crush, are admirabl 
pourtrayed. The poem concludes with the 
waters over every living thing, the ark alone 
safe and undisturbed. Several minor pieces 
are subjoined, and specimens of translations 
from the Psalms: these translations do more 
credit to the piety than to the poetry of the 
writer ; indeed we look upon a version of 
these sacred songs, at all equalling the ori- 
ginal, as something like the discovery of per- 
petual motion, an aim ‘which will never be 
accomplished ; a prose translation, as literal 
as possible, gives by far the best idea of their 
spirit. We gladly tarn. to the pieces pre- 
ceding them: there are some very sweet 
stanzas, entitled The Wite’s Farewell ; but we 
preter quoting the Christian Virgin’s Address 
to her Apostate Lover: 


Oh lost to faith, to peace, to Heaven! 
Canst thou a recreant be 

To Him whose life for thine was given, 
Whose cross endured for thee ? 

Canst thou for earthly joys resign 

A love immortal, pure, divine? 

Yet link thy plighted truth to mine, 
And cleave unchanged to me? 


Thou canst not—and ’tis breathed in vain— 
Thy sophistry of love ;— 

Though not in pride or cold disdain 
Thy falsehood I reprove ;— 

Inly my heart may bleed—but yet 

Mine is no weak—no vain regret ; 

Thy wrongs to me I might forget— 
But not to Him above. 


The pangs of conscience, or the curse of crime; | Cease then—thy fond impassioned vow, 


In happier hours so dear ; 
(No virgin pride restrains me now) 
I must not turn to hear ; 
For still my erring heart might prove 


Reveals th’ undaunted soul that will not faint or fly. | Too weak to spurn thy proffered love ; 


And tears—though feigned and false—might move, 
And prayers, though insincere. 


Is torn asunder now ; : 


[bands | How deep that sudden wrench may wound, 
And yet he speaks not—Sure some Power hath 


ed [stands ;— | Go thou to fortune and to fame ; 


It recks not to avow ; 


I sink to sorrow—suffering—shame— 
Yet think, when Glory gilds thy name, 
I would not be as thou. 


Thou canst not light or wavering deem 
The bosom all thine own ; 

Thou know’st, in Joy’s enlivening beam, 
Or Fortune’s adverse frown, 

My pride, my bliss had been to share 

Thy hopes ; to soothe thine hours of care + 

With thee the Martyr’s cross to bear, 
Or vin the Martyr’s crown, > 
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Tis o'er; but never from my heart 
Shall Time thine image blot ; 
The dreams of other days depart ;— 
Thou shalt not be forgot ; 
And never in the suppliant sigh t 
Poured forth to Him who sways the sky; 
Shall mine own name be breathed on high, 
And thine remembered not. 


Farewell! and oh! may He whose love 

Endures though Man rebel, 

In mercy yet thy guilt reprove ; 

Thy darkening clouds dispel : 
Where’er thy wandering steps decline 
My fondest prayers—nor only mine ;— 
The aid of Israel’s God be thine ; 

And in his name—Farewell ! 


Osmond, a Tale. By the Author of “ The 
Favourite of Nature.” 12mo. 3 vols. 
London 1822. G. & W. B. Whittaker. 

Tue very considerable talent displayed in 

this Tale induces us to notice it thus early on 

its appearance. It bears, we think, internal 
evidence of being written by afemale, a little 
of the devotée, and one not adhering to the 

Established Church. These are odd re- 

flections to make on the opening of a Novel; 

but the truth is, that the exertions of a nu- 
merous religious class in the country are now 
as often directed to work the good they pro- 
pose by productions of fiction as by homi- 
lies, tracts, or sermons. This direct mixture 
of holy inculcation with fable is considered 
to be entitled to applause by some, to cen- 
sure by others, The moral lesson all approve ; 
but it is contended by the latter that the 
sacred duties of Christianity are degraded, 
if not profaned by the attempt to recommend 
them in alliance with fictitious adventures, 
imaginary scenes, and lying inventions. For 
ourselves, we are free to confess that our 
minds are not entirely made up upon the 
subject; or rather that we think nearly the 
whole question hangs upon the manner in 
which the design is executed. We are 
displeased, for example, if we meet in any of 
these works (however geod the intention) 
with enthusiastic exhortations in one page to 
pursue the means of salvation through Jesus 
Christ, and in the next perhaps the details 
of some drunken revel or paltry ball in which 
all the petty passions of lite are elicited. On 
the contrary, when grave events and deeply 
distressing cireumstancesare described,when 
the actors are drawn from nature, and their 
follies, vices or misfortunes naturally lead 
to mortal catastrophes, we see no harm 
in applying even the inspired language of 
scripture to illustrate the theme and evoking 
the most exalted of all Beings, the eternal 
God himself, to impress the consequences 
strongly on the heart. If we declare our 
preference, it is that such a style should 
rather be avoided than encouraged ; that the 
constant prayers, appeals to heaven, and 
common use of divine images, which prevail 
at present in this branch of literature (espe- 
cially as exemplified in such books as Adam 

Blair,) tend to weaken their efficacy in real 

life ; and that Novels had better be confined 

to their original ambition of teaching by their 
incidents, and not preaching in language 

a ic ogy ng in the pulpit, those 

8 which it is j ‘ i 
enhor pra ag the object of their 
smond, though the performance of a 

Gectartan, is as free from offence as any 

all of the kind could be. Its precepts are 
on the side of virtue, its story is exceed- 








ingly pathetic and without levity, its great 
merit lies in the developement of powerful 
human passions, and the religious parts seem 
to occur as they would, in reality, to persons 
actuated by such feelings and driven to such 
extremities. The great merit of the writer is 
in the delineation of female character. Her 
hero is probably drawn from the current ac- 
counts of a too distinguished living Noble- 
man; and though done with great skill and 
spirit, it is not, in our opinion, so true as the 
portraits of her own sex, particularly that of 
her interesting heroine Caroline. But, gene- 
rally speaking, there is so much force in her 
vivid pictures of feminine feelings and suffer- 
ings under afflictions, that we cannot help 
being persuaded there fs less of fiction than 
is usual in her tale. 

The story details the troubled course of a 
hightly gifted but impetuous person, Osmond 
Lessingham, the second son to Lord Arling- 
ton. Attached to his almost saintly cousin, 
Lady Ellen Seymour, his undisciplined pas- 
sions betray him into an unhappy amour with 
the young and lovely Caroline Lascelles, the 
daughter of a poor but superior minded far- 
mer. His fierce and jealous temper so ter- 
rifies the sweet girl, that all her love is poi- 
soned, her existence embittered, and her 
soul made so utterly wretched, that she 
firmly resolves on separating her fate from 
that of the ungovernable Osmond. His pa- 
roxysms of regret and fury passed, he first 
goes abroad, and then is united to Lady 
Ellen; while Caroline, to hide her shame, 
forsakes her father’s home and seeks refuge 
with a relation in London, Mrs. Allen, a mil- 
liner, in St. James’s-street. During the pe- 
riod of Osmond’s absence, driven to despair, 
she is saved from suicide by a Mr. Greville 
(a philanthropist and admirably benevolent 
man, but not quite a Christianin the author’s 
exposition of Christianity,) and in due sea- 
son becomes in secret the mother of a charm- 
ing boy, who is sent to nurse at Hampstead, 
while she labours at her needle for his sup- 
port. Time passes on, and Lady Ellen, the 
wife of Osmond, also presents him with a 
son. When their union is about a year old, 
their domestic joy is destroyed by a letter 
from the dying Caroline, divulging the birth 
of her child, and claiming for him a father’s 
protection when she shall be no more. All 
Osmond’s mad love for her returns, and 
Lady Ellen is treated with a brutality which 
exaggerates his character out of propriety. 
In the end, the child dies at Hampstead ; Os- 
mond flies to the Continent, and spends a 
period in reckless dissoluteness. Returning, 
ruined in constitution and fortune, he wit- 
nesses the death-bed of Caroline in her 
father’s house, makes his repentant peace 
with Lady Ellen, and finally expires in her 
arms, resigned and sanctified. 

Such is the outline of the Tale ; the tender 
and melancholy scenes of which are simple 
and affecting. The intercourse of the cha- 
racters in society display a less intimate ac- 
quaintance with the world ; and, as we have 
already said, leave almost the entire claim of 
merit to rest upon the knowledge of the 
human heart and its agitating passions. The 
style is almost always commendable, though 
disfigured by some inaccuracies and the 
affectation of favourite and at the same time 
erroneous phrases. Thus, distrait is lugged in 
on sundry occasions, and to interrupt a per- 
son’s leaving. the room or departure is of 
repeated occurrence. Before presenting our 
readers with a taste of the author’s better 


a, 


- 





qualities, we shall quote two or three brief 
sentences to show her illiberal bearing towards 
the Church, her mistaken notion ot polite 
conduct in familiar intercourse, and her de- 
viation from keeping in the angelic character 
of Lady Ellen— 

- - - - “ Lord Arlington, as a loyal man, 
and, consequently, so far a stanch supporter 
of the established church as consisted in 
shewing himself and his household there once 
a week, was far from approving his son’s 
committing himself by being seen in a con- 
venticle.” - - - - 

«These two young ladies, Miss Agnes 
and Miss Matilda Burton, with their father, 
a pompous personage, whom Osmond disco- 
vered to be a clergyman, by the dignity with 
which he spoke of “ his curate ;” their mo- 
ther, an elderly lady in looks, in dress as 
youthful as her daugliters.” - - - - 

Meeting these persons in a party for the 
first time near Mr. Lascelles’, and wishing to 
gain information about his lovely daughter, 
the following is a very improbable caricature 
of such conversation as would be addressed 
to a Nobleman’s son of high rank by the 
company— 

---- “ the eldest Miss Burton, with 
more curiosity than politeness, desired to 
know ‘ the name of the lady, Osmond in- 
quired after.” 

‘¢ ¢ Oh, nobody of any consequence ; merely 
a person Mr. Lessingham met here the other 
morning,’ said Mrs, Elton. 

“ ¢ As charming a person as I ever desire 
to behold,’ observed Osmond ; rather mali- 
ciously resolved to mortify the preposterous 
pride, which he suspected was at the bottom 
of Mrs. Elton’s embarrassment, on hearing 
the name of Miss Lascelles introduced. 

«<6 Who was it? I insist upon knowing,’ said 
Miss Burton, jogging Osmond’s arm, with 
the air of one who was conscious that her 
freedom only rendered her the more capti- 
vating. 

«“ © Yes—do make him tell you, Agnes,” 
said Miss Matilda, seconding her sister’s 
command. 

“ ¢ T have not the slightest reluctance in 
the world to name Miss Lascelles,’ replied 
Osmond—enjoying the pause which at that 
moment made the name sufficiently audible 
to the whole party. 

“Mr. Elton looked at his wife, with an 
eye that'very plainly said, ‘ what business 
had you to introduce such vulgar names in 
such a party as this?’ 

« ¢ Lascelles!’ repeated Mr. Burton, ‘ Is 
that Lascelles the farmer’s pretty daughter?’ 

“6 The same,’ replied Mr. Elton. ‘ We 
know but very little of them. The bottle 
stands with you, Mr. Lessingham.’ 

<< ¢ Know but very little of them, Mr. El- 
ton!’ replied Osmond, laying his hand on 
the decanter, but making no movement to 
pass it, or to drop the subject ; ‘ that surely 
—pardon me, but that surely must be a mis- 
take.’ - - - - 

“ ¢ The impression Miss Lascelles has 
made upon you appears to be very deep, 
Sir,’ said Mr. Elton, looking white with 
anger, which he tried to conceal under the 
very doubtful smile into which he curled his 


ip. 
ice Who is this young person ?’ said Mrs. 
Burton; ‘I don’t remember to have heard 
of her.” 
«My dear!’ said Mr. Burton, with a 
grave look, as if he would guard her against 
the chance of shewing any contempt for Mr. 
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SE 
Elton’s intimate friends, ‘ you know Mr. Las 
celles very well; 


yon must have seen him 
with his family at church on a Sunday ; nay, 


-|reached the door he changed his intention 


it is possible that you may have seen Mr. | reason, till every feature was quivering witl 


Lascelles at the Parsonage. He is a man I 
could have no objection whatever to admit to 
my table ; a very respectable man,’ turning 


to Mr. Elton with a glance of encouragemen 
which might very readily be translated into 


* Don’t be overpowered with my discovering 
your vulgar connexions—I will make the best 


of it.’ 


** While the old gentleman was making 
this ‘pompous harangue, the young ladies 
were repeating to one another, ‘ Miss Las- 


t 


me; this resentment for nothing—’ 
‘** For nothing? ’ she repeated. 


celles! Miss Lascelles!’ ‘ what that child | justify your present cold behaviour?’ 


who sits next pew to us at church!’ 


** ¢ Dear me,’ said Miss Matilda, as soon 
as her father had ceased to speak, ‘ is that 


,|eyes of melting loveliness, whose sliglitest 


and presenting to her a countenance inwhich| glance had power to eharm—bnt on her 
passion was struggling for a victory over|knees, by the side of her child’s sick bed, 


1} holding one little burning hand in both her 


agony—‘ I have loved you, Lady Ellen,’ he | own—and hiding upon it a face suffused with 
said, ‘ by Heaven I have valued and re- 
spected you, and believed that the world did 
not contain your equal in virtue and good-|Osmond approached her unobserved. He 
»} ness ; but my opinion may change—the un-| checked the impulse which would have caught 

worthy suspicions of me which these fits of| her to his heart—for, her surrow touched her 
humour, and this coldness imply, may affect 


tears. f 
‘* So entirely was she rapt in grief, that 


with something almost sacred! It was soy- 
row for her dying child—for, turning his eyes 
upen the countenance of the little sufferer, 


**« Yes—for nothing,’ he. replied impe-|he saw that all was nearly over, and that he 
‘tuously; ‘ for what can you ageuse me of, to| had arrived but to witness the peaceful part- 


ing of an infant's spotless soul!—But it was 


«© Of nothing more than treating me with | his own—his darling boy— the child of love, 
contemptuous neglect,’ she replied, as calmly 
as she could ; ‘ for, certainly, Osmond, you 


though born in bitterness,’—whe was strug- 
gling with those pangs, awfal and affecting 


little fair girl, that comes to church with a} must be aware that your abseriting yourself,| enough in any case, but peculiarly moving 


eae of children every Sunday, the great 
veauty that Mr. Lessingham makes such a 


fuss about, Mrs. Elton?’ 
“© * The very same,’ replied that lady 


* and now you will think, I dare say, of the 


‘mountain and the mouse.’ 


‘“** The mountain and the mouse, indeed !’| part to give way to them.’ 


she repeated, Then, after a moment's pause 


* She is a delicate, fair little thing : but such 
a child ! she cannot be more than fourteen! ’ 


, 


“ ¢ Oh, yes—yes,’ replied Mrs. Elton, | to be calm. 


* she is almost seventeen. She certainly is 


pretty, but really, I think, not worth quite | he, ‘ you should understand well what ground 


so much conversation.’ ”’ 


Having stated that we consider this repre- 


you go upon, 


blush for your surmises. Itis possible, how- 


sentation to he neither candid, just, nor like | ever strange and unlikely it may seem, that : 
what would take place, we shall only farther | this night may have been passed by me in| nor envied the happy sleeper? nor sighed 


adduce oar last complaint,—against the dete- 
rioration of the intelligent and sweetly noble 


character of Lady Ellen. She is 


prayer and penitence ;—in the bitterest re- 


row that I have yet experienced—for what— 


to perfection:—Her husband has been, for|he did not, could not stay to add the words 


the first time, absent all night, and she 
knows that something had distressed him 
dreadfully on the preceding day ; but he ap- 


* you know!’ but in extreme emotion rushed 
out of the room; leaving Lady Ellen speech- 
less with astonishment, and almost doubting 


proaclies her with apparent indifference, and | whether he or herself were in the right pos- 
- ++ - “inguired whether they were not | session of their mind.” [bad grammar. ] 


to dine at Lady Jane Howard’s ? 
“* Lady Ellen, pretending to occupy her- 


In point of fact he had so passed the night; 
and, with all the feeling for a sister’s wrongs, 


self in stooping for her work, waited till she | our author seems to think that the low order 
had composed herself a little, and wiped |of woman’s petulance, which distinguishes 


away the traces of a sorrow, which it was 
not extraordinary she just now considered as 


uaworthy of her. 

*** I believe so,’ she replied; ‘ that is, 
you will, I suppose.’ 

“** You will not, then, I imagine?’ said he. 

“ * No—TI am far from well, and shall beg 
to be excused,’ was her cold answer. 


“ He looked at her with a gravity that 


was almost steruness, for nearly a minute. 
The vestiges of extreme grief were too visi- 


her heroine’s treatment of her distractéd hus- 
band, is perfectly consistent with a nature 
dignified by every fine attribute, and sub- 
limed by religion. We think the lady be- 
haved worse than the gentleman; but per- 
haps this avowal may cause us to be doomed 
schismatic, if not rebellious, by our fair 
friends; and we would rather have even the 
fairness of onr criticism impugned, than en- 
counter that desperate suspicion. 

As a palimode, at least to the author, we 


bly imprinted on her countenance to admit of copy her description of Osmond’s visit to 


his passing them over without remark, unless 
he wished to pass for something worse than 
indifferent to her. 
any thing particularly the matter,’ 
he said, ‘ or—is it only’—he paused—‘ ca- 
price’ was the word he intended to have 
added, but it seemed little less than an insult 
to apply such a term to one who, he well 
knew, of all her sex, deserved it the least. 
‘<* E believe it is not of much importance 
what is the matter with me,’—and she turned 


away from his searching eye, with an air of 


offended dignity which she could not re- 
strain. 

* He rose from the sofa on wiiich he had 
seated himself by her side, and, withont 
replying, was going to leave her ; but ere he 


Hampstead, and interview with Caroline, 


each other. 

** The indecision which remorse, and the 
consciousness of unjust conduct towards 
Lady Ellen, excited, vanished before one 
fond idea, the only one his fancy now dwelt 
upon—‘ he should see her perhaps again, his 
long lost Caroline—the Fret, the dearest 
object of his early love—he should see her 
again!’ 

“« ¢ Ts she here?’ was his breathless ques- 
tion, as soon as he entered the honse of Mrs. 
Smith ; but not waiting for an answer, he 
hastened on to the apartment of the chiid)— 
and there he beheld her! not smiling in 
beauty—not turning upon him those beaming 





You would then, perhaps, 


without alleging any cause, for so long a| when suffered by an unconscious child. The 
time from your own house, could not. but| aged depart—for the good fight is fought— - 
excite apprehension and alarm ; though, I be- 
lieve,’ she added with a faint smile, that be- 
spoke any thing but the composure she wished ; \ 
it to indicate, ‘ I believe it was absurd on my | comforted ;—but the babe, just dawning upon 


the work is done ; the weary spirit, panting 
after rest, finds it, and is satisfied —deathi is 


existente, seems to have so many claims on 


“* Never was fury equal to that which Os-|life!—nothing is yet done, or suffered, or 
mond testified at this remark, though he,|enjoyed—the mourning . parents feel as if 
like her, but even with less success, laboared 


they could not part with it; ‘ not yet—not 
yet!’ they cry. -But, blind and inconsi- 


“‘« Before you deal in insinuations,’ said|derate, weep not over your infant’s tomb! 


for who, when years have brought with them 
their inevitable train of sins and sorrows, 
who exer looked upon tlie little grassy hil- 
lock that covers the remains of innocence, 


to think that he, who then looks upon it, is 


morse and anguish—it may have been a night | spared to pay the dreadful penalty of natare, 


drawn | of affliction to me beyond any thing of sor- 
thronghont as a creature as near as possible 


when every faculty of the soul is matared to 
anderstand the fult horrors of the fate through 
whtich it is destined to pass ? 
‘¢ In vain Osmond raised to Heaven an eye 
of supplication, and then cast it in despair- 
ing gaze upon his poor boy. He looked to 
hope, if any hope were left: but there was 
none—the last sigh was quivering on his pale 
lip—the last struggle was convulsing his 
gentle breast. 
‘“‘ In this conviction, a groan of anguish 
broke frum the bosom of the father, mingled 
with the name of ‘ Caroline! dearest! ’— he 
could say no more. 
“ She raised her head—she extended her 
arms—for nature would not—could not re- 
sist. In such an hour as this, who but Os- 
mond—who but the father of her child— 
could speak to herofconsolation? 
«“ He took her to his bosom, and mingled 
his tears with her’s—but fruitless was every 
endeavour he made to speak with coherence. 
«* ¢ Ts it thas we meet, my love?’ at last 
he said ; ‘ is it thus ?—But be comforted, my 


after their long separation and ignorance of| Caroline—our child is far happier or 


ar I am content to part ngs him, A 
mond,’ she replied ; ‘ he goes from me 
sinless as he <aine~ pate and unoffending— 
and whilst his innocent heart was free from 
sorrow —and he is happy— and I am— 
Alas! the word was lost in anguish. : 

6 © ¥ou are mine—my best beloved, = 
said, again and again folding aoa = 
bosom; ‘ for all your past sorrow— Tor Cit 
distress—accept the all that I can give y o 
of consolation—acccpt - pene iie> abe 5 
—accépt the penitence of my dev : < 
—He could not proceed—nor was ¢ Sante 
need—-the agony that broke from his 








its natural close—and the survivor's heart is | 
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breast betokened thé sincerity of his remorse 
for lier sufferings. : 


e of her pardon and her love—then 


yain Osmon 
from this heart-rending spectacle. 


not visited upon his innocent head. 
pray too, for myself—that the Almighty will 
support me in this heavy dispensation.’ 

“ Inexpressibly affected, Osmond involun- 
terily sunk down by lier side, and whilst his 
head was bowed down upon his clasped 


hands, his heart, in unison with her’s, as-|mans, which meant that they adopted the 
cended in supplication to his Maker for the} Koran soon after the conquest of Greece by 
eternal happiness of his boy, and for the par-| the Turks, and lived as they pleased, being 
don of his own manifold transgressions. The | neither good Christians nor good Mahometahs. 


ains'and offences of his youth came to his re- 
membrance ‘at this awful moment; traly 


heart, and to be still.’ 


‘An Initroduction contains a sketch of an- 
cient Greece, and a general coup d’eil of its 
“ She pre his hand to her lips as‘aj condition on thé rising of the modern Pyrrhus 
f : Ali was born about’ 1750 at Tepelini, a 
reaking into a fresh flood of tears, she ttirned| town about twenty leagues ‘from Janina; of 
from him to bend her face upon tliat of the| which his father, Vely, was Aga, having 
dying child, and to cover it with kisses. In| previously held the higher dignity of Pasha 
endeavoured to remove her| of Delvino. His mother was Ki 
ter’ of a Bey of Conitza. 
“T must pray for him,” she said, casting| was Hissas, the tribe Toskides, and the pro- 
herself upon her knees by the side of the|fession, by inclination and descent; Kleftes, or 
bed—‘ I must pray that his mother’s sins be| that of robbery, like the old Scottish Border 
I must] and Highland law— 


1 gle with his ntighbotir Beys and Agas ; and 
might he be said ¢ to commune with his | as he had the worst of these broils, itis stated 
that they broke him down in the prime of his 

“While thus solemnly and devoutly en-| years: he died about the age of forty-five, 
gaged, the deep and painful respiration of|leaving his widow, Khamco, with two chil- 
the poor babe gradually became fainter and| dren, Ali, and a daughter, Chainitza; and 
fainter—it stopped—it was heard no more.| another variety of son by a wife elevated out 
Osmond bore the weeping Caroline from| of a black female slave. 
, tie room. Too deeply did he share in her| man of bold and masculine spirit. 
sorrow, to talk to her of comfort ;—but his | devolved the wars of the family, the protec- 
tenderness and pity every moment breaking| tion of its 
forth in the fondest, the most fervent ejacula-| toils and 


amico, datgh- 
The family nanie 


“ For why, becatise the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 
The Hissas were called ancient Mussul- 


Vely’s existence was one of incessant strug- 


Khamco was a wo- 
Upon her 


tomising scion Ali, and all the 
dangets of defence against too 


tions for the mercy of Heaven upon her afflic- 
tions—his prayers and his grief—in these 
tokens of his attachment there was something 
of an alleviation to her woes.—Insensibly 
she detained him—insensibly Osmond re- 
maitied—and the wholé‘ of that mournful 
night had passed away before the tears of 
either of them had ceased, and before the re- 
collection of their mutual circumstances 
compelled them to a transient separation.” 

With this pathetic extract we close our 
review. It is gees in many’ parts of the 
work ; and we have only to repeat, that the 
writer seems to us to have deeply studied 
the'volume of human nature, and transferred 
many of its painful traits truly and skilfully to 
her canvas. 





The ‘Life of Ali Pacha, Vizier of Junina, &c. 

Svo. London 1822. Lupton Relfe. 
ALTuousH the principal events in the life of 
the famous Vizier of Epirus have been brought 
under public cognizance through many chan- 
nels, a well-digested biography of so extra- 
ordinary a man was certainly a desideratum. 
Such a memoir would present not only the 
narrative of his striking personal adventures, 
but also give a view of the internal state of 
the Ottoman Empire, aid particularly of its 
governors and government in the Greek pro- 
vinces, at present so replete with interest. 

Poviqueville’s Voyage dans la Gréce,; and 
the Travels of our countrymen, Dr. Holland, 
Mr. Cockerell, Mr. Hobhouse, and others, 
furnish most of the materials ter the present 


poweriul foes bent upon the rnin of her 
hopes. Under these circumstances she trained 
het son to enterprise and daring, and imbued 
his mind with enduring patience in adversity, 
constancy iu difficulties, perseverance in at- 
taining whatever object he proposed, a thirst 
for revenge of injuries, and an insatiable am- 


bitio for the future aggrandizement of his 
House. P 
A horrid incident soon occurred to lay a 
lasting and terrible foundation for tle exer- 
cise of the least honourable of these passions. 
In one of their contests with the tribes of 
Tchormowo and Gardiki, ‘ Ali’s mother 
placed herself at the head of her troops, and 
successfully resisted the attacks of her con- 
federated enemies. But her success was 
temporary: she was destined to undergo the 
most dreadful calamities. The inhabitants of 
Gardiki, a considerable town situated not far 
from Argyro-Castron; in the midst of the 
desert mountains of Liakuria, succeeded, in 
a nocturnal excursion, in carrying off from 
Tepelini, Khamco, and her daughter Chai- 
nitza,. who was then in all the ‘ flower ot 
youth and beauty’s pride.’ Ali escaped them: 
according to some writers, he was absent 
upon an expedition, while others attribute 
his good fortane to his being engaged at the 
celebration of a wedding. His mother and 


assistance of a few faithful servants, rescued 
them from their state of slavery and wretched- 
ness, and brought them in safety to Tepelini. 
There they found: Ali bursting with rage and 
indignation, engaged in uniting his forces for 
the purpose: of flying to the rescue of his 
parent and his sister. The Gardikiotes, on 
perceiving the flight of their captives, pur- 
sued them With the utmost expedition; but 
failing im their object, returned home, and, 
upon entering the town, reduced to ashes 
the house of their deliverer. 

‘In the opinion of the furious Ali, this 
stain on the honour of his family could ouly 
be effacetl by blond. His thirst for vengeance 
was increased by all the influence of his 
mother’ ani the unceasing lamentations of his 
sister, wha inherited all her parent’s quali- 
ties. Khajnco, constantly conjured her son 
to taste no repose till he had exterminated 
the guilty race ;" while Chainitza, in all her 
conversatious with her brother, concluded by 
declaring, that she should never die in peace 
till she had stuffed the cushions of her apart- 
meats with the hair ofthe Gardikiote women. 
It will be seen in the course of this history, 
that the vengeance of these female furies was 
not glutted till after a lapse of forty years ; 
but, though late, it was terrible.” , 
Having related the groundwork of this 
tragedy, it may perhaps be more convenient 
to go forward to its conclusion, however dis- 
tant, than to mix.it up in its course with the 
rest of the story. 

About the year 1787 “a violent dropsy hail 
attacked his mother Khamco, who, fecling 
the approach of death, dispatched courier 
after courier. to her son, that she might have 
the consolation of seeing him in her last mo- 
ments, Notwithstanding the utmost, expedi- 
tion, Ali arrived too late: his mother had 
been dead an hour, and he could only bedew 
her inanimate-remains with the precious tears 
of the truest filial affection. Upon her will 
being read, which required him as well as his 
sister Chainitza to exterminate the inhabi- 
tans of Tchormowo, by whom they had hoth 
been so brutally outraged, Ali, clasping the 
hands of his sister, swore over his mother’s 
corpse, to pursue them with unremitting ven- 
geance till he had utterly destroyed them. 
“Thus uniting ambition to the thirst for 
vengeance, he became still more anxious to 
obtain the pachaship of Janina.” ~ - -.- j 
In about two years, having reached this 
elevation and humbled the surrounding Beys, 
Ali was enabled to gratify his thirst for ven- 
geance against the devoted town. 

He “admitted Greeks into his councils, 
and deceived the people by flattering pro- 
mises ; for no man ever possessed in a greater 
degree the gift of a bland and insinuating 
eloquence, though the time was now arrived 
for fulfilling the last will of his mother, 
and for glutting his appetite for vengeance. 


sister having been led in triumph to Gardiki, | Tchormowo was the place against w ich he 
Khamco was accused of having poisoned her | determined first to direct his arms, for at the 
rival; and even of having assassinated her 
child, for the purpose of concentrating all the | tion ofa defeat. Tchormowo was, taken partly 
rights of inheritance in Ali: she -was then |by stratagem and partly b; force.. Ali, thirst- 
imprisoned with her danghter in a dungeon, |ing for revenge, entere 


base of its rocks he had suffered the humilia- 


it. at the head of 
his troops, and after, haying massacred the 


Volume, which are tolerably well put together, 
the joinership having in the first instance been 
performed by a Mr. Beauchamp in Paris, 
from whose work this is a translation, with 
additions. A little of the Gallic gallimawfry 
is left, and the Style is no where very ele- 


gant ; but it is sensible and straight-torward 
pr oa not to be despised in biographical 





whence they were brought out daily to suffer 
the brutal embraces: of the principal inhabi- 
tants: thus their lives seemed only spared to 
them that they might endure the extremity 
of snffering and of violence. The horror of 


greater part of the inhabitants, and sold the 
women and children as slaves, razed it to the 
ground. Qne of the nobles, named Prifti, to 
whose brutality his mother had been sub- 


their captivity excited the compassion of a|jected, having ,fallen into his hands, he or- 
dered him, after having his flesh torn with 
réd hot pincers, to be roasted to death by a 


slow fire. 


Bey of the family of-Dosti, who had been 
called upon in turn. to: contribute: to. their 
dishonour. This generous man, with the 





This barbarous execution he con- 
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fided to his foster-brother, the'son of a black 
slave.—So horrible an instance of vengeance 
page terror and‘ consternation throughout 

e surrounding districts: many tribes sub- 
mitted to him.” 

More savage and deplorable still was the 
tong eben ted revenge against Gardiki, 
which is thus detailed, as connected with the 
life of Ali’s sister : 

** Ali first gave her in marriage to the late 
Pacha of Argyro-Castron, against whom he 
had since indulged so deep a hatred. He 
was accused (for of what crime was he not 
capable?) of having for a long time solicited 
his sister to poison her husband; and, upon 
her refusing, of having — his assassi- 
nation by the hand of his brother Soliman, 
and of having rewarded a fratricide by the 
intesttions nuptials of his sister with the 
titurdérer of her husband. 

“The fruit of Chainitza’s first marriage 
was ve A one daughter, afterwards married 
to the Bey of Cleissoura. She died young, 
according to some by a natural death, while 
others assert that she was assassinated by 
Ali, for having been too much devoted to the 
interests of Ibraliim,‘Pacha of Berat. Ali, 
seizing all her possessions, rebuilt the fortress 
of Cleissoura, the key to that part of Epirus. 

** By her union with Soliman, Chainitza 
had two sons, the one named Elmas. Bey, the 
other Aden Bey, both of whom died in the 
flower of their age. The elder had been ap- 
pointed Governor of Thessaly ; the younger, 
who was the idol of his mother, had married 
the last of the three daughters of Ibrahim 
Pacha—an alliance which he had contracted 
by command of Ali Pacha, in order to pro- 
long the illusion of him whose destruction he 
had sworn. Chainitza was inconsolable for 
the death of Aden Bey; with the blows of 
a hammer she broke in pieces the diamonds 
belonging to herself and her beloved son; 
she burnt her cachemires and her most valuable 
fars, and forced the widow of Aden to lie 
upon straw mats spread upon the earth. 
All the looking-glasses and other ornaments 
of her seraglio were destroyed, and the win- 
dows of her apartments were painted black. 
Every appearance of happiness was banished 

her palace. For ever inconsolable, 
Chainitza retired to Libochobo, the second 
town of the canton of Drynopolis, situated 
in the elevated and fertile region of Mount 
Mertchica. Libochobo was one of Ali’s first 
conquests, and he had there erected a superb 
seraglio, intended for his sister. Here, a 


prey to grief and tears, resided the cruel and 
mperious sovereign of Dryopia. The open- 


ing of the campaign against the Gardikiotes, 
the issue of which she awaited with the ut- 
most anxiety, in some degree diverted her 
gtief. It was now near the month of Ja- 
nuary 1812. ‘The Gardikiotes having made 
preparations for the most vigorous defence, 
ronfided ‘the command of their troops to 
Demir Dosti, a general of consummate abili- 
ties and acknowledged valour. The Vizier’s 
army was commanded by Emir Bey, and 
Jousouf the Arab, two of his most experienced 
officers: it was so numerous, that five hun- 
dred horse-loads of bread were daily dis- 
tributed in rations. 

“The operations advanced but slowly, 
being chiefly confined to affairs of ontposts. 
bd Serer of i A ye themselves 

troying the vi ependent upon 
Gardiki, and driving in their advanced too 
either with the intention of. protracting the 
war, ‘or from their wish of sparing..a Ma- 


hometan population. Knowing the vindic- 
tive. temper of the Vizier, they represented 
to him in their despatches the extreme diffi- 
culty of taking the town by assault, request- 
ing that he. would authorize them to propose 
to the Gardikiotes the terms of capitulation 
granted to the inhabitants of Argyro-Castron. 

Penetrating their design, Ali ordered 
Athanasi Vaia, an officer upon whose dis- 
cretion and fidelity he could rely, to proceed 
immediately to the army with a corps of 
Greeks and Arnautes. His instructions were 
to act in concert with the other Greek corps 
already employed under the walls of Gardiki. 
Symptoms of discouragement had already 
begun to manifest themselves. That portion 
of the people who. had been accustomed to 
agricultural labours, and to wander with 
their flocks free and unconfined over their 
native mountains, found themselves too much 
straitened in lines which were to be guarded 
with vigilance and defended with intrepidity. 
Upon the arrival of Athanasi at the camp, he 
assembled a certain number of chosen offi- 
cers, shewed them the orders of the Vizier, 
joined their different corps with his own, and 
without making any communication to the 
Turkish generals, led them on, sabre in hand, 
to the attack of the town. His first success 
was the taking a large fortified farm at the 
foot of the mountain. » The Gardikiotes fled, 
ascended the mountain by narrow paths, 
and sought for refuge, some in the town 
itself, and others in a kind of citadel which 
commanded the approaches to it. The con- 
fusion was soon general in Gardiki, the as- 
sault being quite unexpected. The Greek 
assailants, animated by their general’s ex- 
ample, and delighted at having an opportu- 
nity of destroying a Mahometan town, braved 
every danger, surmounted every obstacle, 
and were soon masters of the citadel. Thence 
they penetrated into the town itself, which 
now hecame a prey to all the horrors of 
storm,’ in sight of the ‘Turkish troops en- 
camped at the foot of the mountain. Sali 
Bey Goka, and his wife, who had been re- 
pudiated by Mouctar, were the only persons 
who preferred‘being their own executioners 
rather than fall into Ali’s power. The other 
chiefs, abandoned by the inhabitants and de- 
serted by their troops, instead of imitating 
so courageous an example, assembled in a 
quarter of the town as yet unassaulted, 
where, to the number of seventy-two Beys 
and Agas, they hastened to acknowledge 
their submission to the Vizier. This being 
notified to the Turkish generals, they imme- 
diately ordered the carnage to cease. Mus- 
tapha Pacha and Demir Dosti were among 
the number of the prisoners. They were all 
sent off to Janina under a strong escort. 

“ Like thatof victims, their path was strewed 
with flowers. At Janina they were received 
with the sound of musical instrnments, and 
with all the pomp reserved for those whom 
the people delight to honour. Ali, who was 
waiting for them in his palace, hastened him- 
self to meet them, and as he raised them, 
after they had kissed his feet, and struck 
the earth with their forehead, he reproached 
them with their defection, but in terms so 
mild, that they could be under no apprehen- 
sions for their personal safety. Each had his 
particular quarters assigned him inthe Vi- 
zier’s Castle of the Lake: they were even 
permitted to retain their arms, their. accus- 
tomed guard, and their domestics, the latter 
being praised by-Ali for their fidelity. In 





short, they were all treated with that mu-| 


‘ 


————————/' 
nificence which was one of his usual refine. 
ments of cruelty when he wished his victims 
to feel more acutely their reverse of fortune, 

“ This was in the month of February 1812, 
During the night of the 6th or 7th March, a 
brisk fusillade was heard at the Castle of the 
Lake, followed by a dreadful cry, which too 
plainly informed the affrighted town that the 
hostages had been attacked. It was reported 
the next day, that the Vizier, with whom 
nothing was sacred, had endeavoured to as- 
sassinate them in the dead of the night, but 
that, being on their guard, and intrenched 
within their apartments, they had fired upon 
their assassins, which gave them the ad- 
vantage of waiting till er to obtain 
quarter;—that they had then surrendered 
their arms ;—that Ali, not daring to massacre 
them in sight of the public, had contented 
himself with loading them with chains, upon 
the pretext of their having endeavoured to 
escape,—and that he had removed them into 
the prisons of the Monastery of Sotiras, si- 
tuated in the middle of the lake. : 

“‘ Being now master of Mustapha Pacha 
and the seventy-two hostages, Ali announced 
to his whole court his resolution of repairing 
to Gardiki, for the purpose, as he said, of 
re-establishing order, forming a tribunal of 
justice, and organising an effective police for 
the protection of the inhabitants. - - - 

“ The news of the capture of Gardiki had 
quite revived the spirits of the stern and im- 
placable Chainitza. She had thus written to 
her brother : 

“¢ Neither the title of Vizier, nor the 
name of Brother, will I henceforth allow 
thee, if thou keepest not the oath sworn to 
our mother over her inanimate corpse. If thou 
artindeed the son of Khamco, thou oughtest 
to raze Gardiki to the ground, exterminate 
its inhabitants, and deliver-up its females to 
me, that I may dispose of them according to 
my pleasure. It is only on mattresses stuffed 
with the hair of the Gardikiotish women; 
that Chainitza will henceforth repose. Ab- 
solute master of the Gardikiotes, forget not 
the outrages which we suffered in the days 
of our wretched captivity: the hour of ven- 
geance has now arrived; let them be anni- 
hilated.’ 

[We had intended to have made some remarks 
on the portrait said to be of Ali, which is prefixed 
to this Volume ; but we are informed by a letter 
from Mr. Relfe, that it was copied from the 
French work (Beauchamp’s,) without any suspi- 
cion of its being a forgery, and that as soon as a 
correct likeness of the Pacha of Janina can be 
executed, it will be delivered gratis to the pur- 
chasers of the Memoirs. If our recollection 
serves us, the head now prefixed is that of 
Mehemet Pacha of Egypt, and taken from his 
picture on horseback by Vernet.] 

(To be continued. ) 





THE LIBERAL. 
We were right in anticipating the verdict of 
England upon this vulgar production. The 
Liberal is almost dead already; and it is 
supposed. that Lord Byron, if he continues 
to try the speculation, must export to Pisa, 
Hazlitt, the manager of Sir Richard Phillips 
Magazine, or some other genteel and able per- 
son competent to throw a little spirit into 
the future Numbers, and prevent their heing 
so inhumanly disgraced by Lordly spleen and 
sycophantic, even if congenial, prostitation. 
Ithas almost surprised us to observe how much 
this pamphlet has lowered the Noble author 
in general estimation. No failure in point 
of talent, no simple imbecility, conld have 
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operated to half the extent; but the bad- 
‘heartedness of the thing, and its total want 
of taste and feeling, have knocked his Lord- 
ship down a hundred and fifty per cent. 
People say that his most forcible and pathe- 
tic passages in Childe Harolde and other 
ms, no longer affect them: they have 
en taken behind the curtain, they have 
looked upon the unnatural apathy and utter 
bratality of the mind by which these were 
concocted, and they cannot be moved by the 
mere verbiage of a writer who is himself 
without pity, sentiment, or sympathy. 

The Vision of Judgment, of which we deli- 
vered an opinion last. week, is followed by a 
prose letter, addressed to ‘‘ The Editor of 
my Grandmother's Review,” also the per- 
formance of Lord Byron. As the Poem 
fights his battle with Mr. Southey, this 
epistle avenges his quarrel with the Editor of 
the British Review. It is caustic enough, 
without being coarse: on the contrary, if 
not remarkable for force, it is written in that 
style of raillery which we think not only 
fairly allowable but peculiarly applicable to 
such controversies. It is scarcely worth while 
to say more upon the subject—the original 
offence was a quizzical line in Don Juan, 

“ I bribed my Grandmother's Review, the British,” 


which the British Review took up as a grave 
charge; and, after denying the fact, gave the 
asserter a pretty strong lecture for his im- 

inence. The whole affair is hardly de- 
serving of the ink and paper that have been 
wasted upon it. 

The third paper in The Liberal is a poor and 
puling story, called the Florentine Lovers; 
as common-place and namby-pamby a piece 
of millinery as ever disdained Priscian and 
offered a badly-made, ill-painted, imitative 
doll for natural beauty. ese lovers, like 
Romeo and Juliet, belong to families of oppo- 
site factions; and the author, a Prodigy of 
Slip-Slop, tells us, 

- + - “It was seldom that love took place 
between individuals of houses so divided ; 
but, when it did, it was proportionately vehe- 
ment, either because the individuals them- 
selves were vehement in all their passions, 
or because love, falling upon two gentle 
hearts, made them the more pity and love 
one another, to find themselves in so unna- 
tural a situation.” 

Commentary.—It was seldom that ‘ love 
took place,” “* but when it did” took place, it 
was proportionately (to its seldomness) vche- 
ment, either because (here comes two other 
causes, entirely distinct from the foregoing 
and from each other) the individuals were 
vehement, or because they were gentle- 
hearted, which latter made them the more 
pity and love one another, to find (i. e. in 
consequence of finding) themselves in so un- 
natural (why unnatural) a situation!! The 
lover is a man of physiognomy, for “ you 
might know by his lips that he could love well, and 
by his eyes that he could keep the secret.” 
Common sense, if it used these figures at all, 
would probably have committed the declara- 
tion of intense love to the eyes, and the 
keeping of the secret to the mouth; bnt 
Mr. Hunt, like Dr. Last in the farce when he 
posts the heart on the right and the liver.on 
the left side, has “changed all that.” The 
ties fall in love at first sight in church, ow 

the voluptuous, that [who] cannot fix their 
thoughts upon heaven, find congenial objects 
more earthly [more earthly than heaven !] to win 
their attention.” It seems further that the 


big (we beg pardon * the Giant’’) candles, 
and other accessories in Romish churches, 
have “‘ a tendency to confuse the boundaries 
of this world the next, and to set the 
heart floating in that delicious mixture of 
elevation and humility, which is ready to 
sympathize with whatever can‘preserve to it 
something like its sensations, and save it 
from the hardness and definite folly of ordi- 
nary life”!!! But it would be absnrd to cri- 
ticise such a tissue of puerility and affecta- 
tion as this: we will but quote half a page as 

a sample of its wretched style— 

-- - “* He (the lover) had no thought, it is 
true, of forgiving one of the old Bardi, who 
had cut his father down from his horse ; but 
he would now have sentenced the whole 
party to a milder banishment than before ; 
and to curse a female belonging to it, and 
that female Dianora!—he differed with the 
stupid fellow that had done it whenever 
they met afterwards. 

‘© It was a heavy reflection to Ippolito to think 
that he could not see his mistress in her own 
house. She had a father and mother living 
as well as himself, [had] and was surrounded 
with relations. It was a heavier still that he 
knew not how to make her sensible of his 
passion ; and the heaviest of all, that being so 
lovely, she would certainly be carried off 
another husband. What was he to do? 

e had no excuse for writing to her; and as 
to serenading her under her window, unless 
he meant to call all the neighbours to witness 
his temerity and lose his life at once in that brawl- 
ing age, it was not to be. thought of. He was 
obliged to content himself with watching, as 
well as he could, the windows of her abode, fol- 
lowing her about whenever he saw her leave 
it, [the windows, &c.] and with pardonable 
vanity trying to catch her attention by some 
little action that should give her a Goop 
THOUGHT of the stranger ; such as anticipat- 
ing her in giving alms to a beggar. We must 
even record, that on one occasion lie con- 
trived to stumble against a dog and tread on 
his toes, in order that he might ostentatiously 
help the poor beast out of the way.” - - - 

_ The italics will lead our readers sufficiently 
to the exquisite simplicity of this fashion of 
writing prettily : the language and the thoughts 
are worthy of each other and of any kitchen 
wench, whose literary acquirements, going 
beyond the Sunday School, have devoured a 
Komance and ejected a Love- letter. 

The unhappy author, indeed, appears to 
have some qualms about the elegauncy of his 
style, which he describes with so much mo- 
desty, that we cannot help compassionately 
subjoining his apology : it follows a period of 
six lines with six conjunctions copulative— 

‘“‘ We find, (says Mr. Leigh Hunt, for who 
can doubt the doer?) we find we are in the 
habit of using a great number of ands on these 
occasions, We do not affect it, though we 
are conscious of it. It is partly, we believe, 
owing to our recollections of the good faith 
and simplicity in the old romances, and 
partly to a certain sense of luxury and conti- 
nuance which these ands help to link toge- 
ther. It is the fault of ‘‘ the accursed criti- 
cal spirit,” which is the bane of these times, 
that we are obliged to be conscious of the 
matter at all. But we cannot help nut hav- 
ing been born six hundred years ago, and 
are obliged to be base and reviewatory like the 
rest. To affect not to be conscious of the 
critical in thése times, would itself be a de- 
parture froni what is natural; but we notice 





the necessity only to express our hatred of 


——————— 
it, and hereby present the critics (ourselves in- 
cluded, as far as we belong to them) with our 
hearty discommendations.” 

Upon this sweet little touch of the egotisti- 
cal, it may suffice to remark that, setting 
aside the obligation under which the writer 
confesses himself to be base, we, too, lament 
that he (amiable Postscript to the thirteenth 
Century Py could not “ help not having been 
born six hundred years ago,”—in which case 
he and his trash would have been forgotten 
for five centuries and a half, and we should 
have been spared the ‘‘ Reviewatory ”’ trou- 
ble of perusing his foolery. 

‘** Rhyme and Reason ” succeeds, not hav- 
ing gone along with the Florentine Lovers. 
It is a tolerably pleasant paper, on a novel 
idea, though it begins with a parade of Ita- 
lian and a blunder of French ;—the title page 
of Tasso’s Miscellaneons Poems being lite- 
rally translated,* and the very common adjec- 
tive in the very common name of the French 
Game, “ called Rhymed Ends,” being made 
feminine instead of masculine, Bouts Rimees, 
quasi Bouts Rimés. Getting over this le 
mishap, we have a multitude of rhyming ter- 
minations given, from which it is argued the 
sense of the Poems to which they respec- 
tively pertain might be guessed. Thus a 
pastoral is comprehended in “‘ Dawn, plains, 
lawn, swains, each, spoke, beech, yoke, fair, 
mine, hair, divine, me, too, free, woo, ray, 
heat, play, sweet, tune, lays, moon, gaze, 
fields, bowers, yields, flowers, shades, darts, 
maids, hearts, adieu, flocks, renew, rocks, 
farewell, cows, dell, boughs ;” and it is inge- 
niously added in explanation, ‘‘ Here, with- 
out any more ado, we have the whole history 
of a couple of successful rural lovers compar- 
ing notes. They issue forth in the morning ; 
fall into the proper place and dialogue; re- 
cord the charms and kindness of their respec- 
tive mistresses ; do justice at the same time 
to the fields and shades; and conclude by 
telling their flocks to wait as usual, while 
they renew their addresses under yonder, 
boughs. How easily is all this gathered 
from the rhymes! and how worse than use- 
less would, it be in two persons, who have 
such interesting avocations, to waste their 
precious time and, the reader’s in a heap of 
probes regarks, falsely called verses!” 

oems of other kinds are illustrated in simi- 
lar ways. 

A short Essay, called a German Apologne, 
and a long letter descriptive of Pisa, the 
one remarkable for nothing but its no mean- 
ing, and the other for nothing but its cruel 
tediousness in making a sickly hash of an old 
dish, bring us to a more desperate Olla ot 
brains. It is called, “* May-Day Night,” and 

urports to be ‘‘ a Translation, by Mr. Shel- 
ey, of the May-Day Night scene in the Tra- 
gedy of Faust.” That it is any thing but a 
translation every German reader will speedily 
discover; and that it turns Géthe (quite 
grotesque cnough in the original) into com- 
plete burlesque, the following specimens will 
show. With these betore us, as sample of his 
epic grandeur, we can hardly refrain from 
langhing at the odd fancy which could have 
induced the Germans to pronounce that there 
were but four Epic Poets, viz. Homer, Tasse, 
Milton, and Gothe. And that these are fair 
samples we have the highest authority, for 





* “ The Rhimes of the Lord Twisted. Yew, 
Amorous, Bosky, and Maritime:”— Rime del 
Siguor ‘Turquato Tasso, Amorose, Boschereccie, 





Marittime, &e, 
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Se 
the Editor of the Liberal assures us, in a 
Preface, that Ys 


- - - * The scene is the first specimen, we 
believe, of a poetical English translation of that 
extraordivary production, to which fo man was 
better able to do justice than our ted friend. 
‘The poetical reader will feel with what vivacity 
he has encountered the ghastly bustle of the re- 
vellers,—with what apprehensiveness of tact, 
yet ech ge of seeurity, he has carried us into 
the. thick of ‘ the witch element.’ ‘These are 
strong terms of praise for a translation ; but 
Mr. Shelley went to his work in a kindred spirit 
of genius, and Goéthe has so completely made 
his work a work of creation, it seems a thing so 
involuitarily growing out of the world he lias 
got into, like the animated rocks and crags which 
he speaks of, —that a congenial translator in one’s 
own language seems to step into his place as the 
abstract observer, and to leave but two images 

resent to one’s mind, the work and himself. In 
other words, he is the true representative of his 
author. This is the very highest triumph both 
of poetry and translation. 

Webster and Middleton would have liked this 
scetie. Every body will like it, who can feel at 
all what the poet most, the secret analogies 
that abound in all things,—the sympathies, of 
which difference and even ones cannot get 
rid. Hew we pity Faust in th pier, who re- 
fines aud hardens himself out of his faith in 
things good, and acquires the necessity of inordi- 
nate excitement! How we congratulate even the 
Devil, who, having got a pitch still further, dis- 
covers a kind of faith in faithlessness itself, and 
extracts a good, wretclied as it is, out of his 
laughing at etfs # And how delightful, is 
it not, to see the blankest scepticism itself thus 
brought round to peewy and imagination by the 

road which seemed to lead farthest from it, 


the misfortune of worldly-mindedness incul- 
cated by the very charities which the poet finds 


out in its behalf! 

** We have sometimes thought of attempting a 
work, in which beasts aud birds should speak, 
not as in Asop, but.as they might be supposed 
to talk, if they could give us the result of their 
own actual ions and difference of organi- 
zation. Goéthe would handle such a subject 
to perfection.” 

Before going to the Poem thus vouched 
for ; we will offer a few observations upon the 
voucher itself, which is as perplexed and 
ludicrous an effusion of vanity and nonsense 
as ever affronted the understanding. The 
kindred spirit of genius which identifies a 
translator with an original author, whose work is 

ly a work of creation, is sheer absurdity ; 
at this triumph of poetry and translation ab- 
salute parody. With regard to the rhodomon- 
tadeé of the second paragraph, we leave it to 
those wlio can comprehend the secret analogies 
that abound in the scene, and the sympathies 
which somehow or other agree with antipa- 
thies $! As for Mr. Hunt’s congratulating the 
Devil, on his faith in faithlessness and his 
gratification in laughing at every thing, we 
are of opinion that it is extremely natural, 
considering the company he has kept at Pisa. 
The Devil’s delight is so essentially the same 
with the enjoyments of the authors of Qneen 
Mab, Rimini, Don Juan, and the Vision of 
Judgment, that their hailing and hugging each 
other in friendly fraternity, is not at all to be 
wonderéd at. Above all, however, which 
this introduction snggests, we pray the writer 
not to bautk his inclination with respect to 
the wérk he has thought of attempting. We 
dare say it — not ; 80 vet oP, as to 
indu charge of plagiarism; but, on 
che content, that, whatever his birds may 
say, his beasts will acquit themselves in the 
most beastly and characteristic manner. We 
pray him not to abandon so important a de- 





sign, to so comparatively inferior a genius 
as Gothe, whose disabilities are strikingly 
shown by the rank rubbish of Shelley’s admi- 
rable translation, But we must now ask our 
readers to step with Us, Géthe, Faust, 
Leigh Hunt, Mephistopheles, and Shelley, to 
the Hartz Mountains on “* Walpurgis Night” — 
En pareil cas il n’y a que le premier pas qui 
coute; and we » a8 our first step, the 
first sentence. Mephistopheles says, lite- 
rally, ** Do you want « broomstick? [ should 
like to ride on a goat. In this way we make 
but slow progress ;” which is thus rendered— 
Would you not like a broomstick ? As for me - 

I wish I inad a good stout ram to ride; 

For we are still far from the appointed place. 

This being the most literal translation in 
the whole scene, except one passage of four 
lines, when Faust sees Margaret’s apparition, 
we think we may fairly proceed to consider 
the May-day Night as an original production, 
or at least an ad libitum paraphrase. 

Mephistopheles invites an Ignis Fatuis to 
their aid, with a genuine cockney-like po- 
liteness— 

Halloo, my friend! may I request that-you 
Would favour us with your bright comrany ? 
Why should you blaze away there to no purpose? 
Pray be so good as light us up this way. 

To which our Jack-o’-lantern replies as 
civilly and more wittily— 

With reverence be it spoken, I will try 
To overcome the lightness of my nature ; 
Our course you know is generally zig-zag. 

But Mephistopheles seems to be an enemy 
to humour, and says angrily— 

Ha, ha! your worship thinks you have to deal 
With men. Go straight on, iri the Devil’s name, 
Or I will blow your flickering life out. 

From this commencement “ the poetical 
reader will feel with what vivacity Mr. S. has 
encountered the ghastly bustle of the re- 
vellers,—with what apprehensiveness of tact, 

et strength of sectrity, he lias cartied us 
into the thick of ‘ the witch element.’” Oar 
blood is almost curdled—by taking the pate- 
gytist’s word for the fact; had he not men- 
tioned its supernatural snblimity, we should 
have laughed at the ludicrous bombast of 
“ the ghastly bustle of the witch element;” 
but it is excellent to have oné’s path of admi- 
tation pointed out. Well, the visitors and their 
flickering guide proceed singing in chorus— 

But see how swift advance, and shift, 

Trees behind trees, row by row,— 
How, clift by clift, rocks bend and lift 
Their fawning foreheads as we go. 
The giant-snouted crags, ho! ho! 

* How they snort and how they blow ! 

Thanks to the devil they are not blown 
away, but hear a sound of song blown beneath 
the vault of heaven, which 

- echo, like the tale 

Of old times, repeats again— 
a faculty “Ay ope hitherto unascribed to 
these tales! The sequel is grand : 

To whoo! to whoo! Near, nearer now 

The sound of song, the rushing throng ! 

Are the screech, the lapwing, and the jay, 

All awake as if ’twere day ? 

See, with long legs and belly wide, 

A salamander in the lake! 

Every root is like a snake, 

And along the loose hill side, 

With strange contortions through the night, 

Curls, to seize or to affright ; 

And, animated, strong, and many, 

They dart forth polypus-antenne, 

To blister with their poison spume 

The wanderer, - -- - = 


The polypus-antenne is a capital bout rimee '. 
and, besides; a novelty in natural history 
which proves the writer to be as good a 
translator of Greek as of German :—the xodus, 
many, gives both rhytme ahd idea, and the 
nods, a foot, helps the measure, though it wars 
somewhat with the import of antenna; 

A poetical picttire of the flaming lights 
which illumine the mountains is put Tnté the 
mouth of Faust, and his fast friend describes 
the effect, warning him to' beware of the 
“ breath”’ of the Children of the Wind, because 
it “ will sweep him itito dust,” and, more- 
over, which we think difficult at any time 
for a breath, but especially after reducing 
a man’s frame to powder, “ drag his body to 
a grave in the abyss.” Hark, lie continues, 
Hark ! how the tempest crashes through the forest ! 

The owls fly out in strange affright ; 

The columns of the evergreen palaces 

Are split and shattered ; 

The roots creak, and stretch, and groan ; 

And ruinously overthrown, 

The trunks are crushed and shattered 

By the fierce blast’s unconquerable stress. 

Over each other crack and crash they all 

In terrible and intertangled fall ; 

And through the ruins of the shaken mountain 

The airs hiss and howl, 


What are the columns of the evergreen 
palaces, or the palaces themselves, liere 
spoken of, we know not; and therefore we 
cannot venture to criticise the rest of the 
“crack and crash they all.” Had it been 
winds instead of airs, the expression hiss would 
have been very fine. The Witches’ songs are 
how heard; we select a few of the most 
striking parts. 

A Voice, Upon a sow swine, whose farrows were 
Old Baubo rideth alone. [nine, 
Chorus.. Honour her to whom honour is due; 

Old mother Baubo, honour to you ! 

An able sow, with old Baubo upon her, 

Is worthy of glory, and worthy of honour! 

The legion of witches is coming behind, 
Darkening the night, and outspeeding the wind, 
You may now as well take your course on to Hell, 
Since you ride by so fast on the headlong blast. 


Come away! come along! 
The way is wide, the way is long, 
But what is that for a bedlam throng ? 
Stick with the prong, and scratch with the broom, 
The child in the cradle lies strangled at home, 
And the mother is clapping her hands. 
Some on a ram, and some on a prong, 
On poles and on broomsticks we flutter along ; 
Forlorn is the wight who can rise not to-nighit. 


The whole is nobly sammed up by Mephis- 
topheles : 
What thronging, dashing, raging, rustling ; 
What whispering, babbling, hissing, bustling ; 
What glimmering, spurting, stinking, burning, 
As Heaven and Earth were overturning. 
There is a true witch element about us. 


ab — 


I must exert my authority in the house. [people. 

Place for young Voland! pray make way, good 

Take hold on me, doctor, and with one step 

Let us escape from this unpleasant crowd : 

They are too mad for people of my sort. 

Just there shines a peculiar kind of light— 

Something attracts me in those bushes. Come 

This way ; we shall slip down there in a minute. 
If this be “the very highest triumph of 





poetry,” we submit to the jadgment of the 
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Liberals. Perhaps they will yield that point, 
and insist on the following: 

Meph. 1 see young witches naked there, and 
Wisely attired with greater decency. [old ones 
Be guided now by me, and you shall buy 
A pound of pleasure with a drachm of trouble. 

1 hear them tune their instruments—one must 
Get used to this damned scraping. - - - 

An hundred bonfires burn in rows, and they 

Who throng around them seem innumerable : 
Dancing and drinking, jabbering, making love, 
And cooking, are at work, Now tell me, friend,. 
What is there better in the world than this ? 

After dancing a bit, and enjoying, as the 
devil says, “ rare fun,” he thus addresses 
Faust, who has seceded : 

Why do you let that fair girl pass from you, 
Who sung so sweetly to you in the dance ? 

Faust. A red mouse in the middle of her singing 
Sprung from her mouth. 

Meph. That was all right, my friend. 

Be it enough that the mouse was not grey. 
Do not disturb your hour of happiness 
With close consideration of such trifles. 

The whole ends thus: 

- - - if fam not mightily deceived, 
I see a theatre— What may this mean ? 

Attendant. Quite a new piece, the last of seven, 
The custom now to represent that number. [for ’tis 
’Tis written by a Dilettante, and 
The actors who perform are Dilettanti ; 

Excuse me, gentlemen ; but I must vanish. 
I am a Dilettante curtain-lifter. 

The translator has not gone into the inter- 
Inde of Oberon’s wedding, and of course 
not into the terribly pathetic finale of Gothe, 
all whose scenes have been made familiar 
to the English eye (as well as to readers,) by 
the admirable outlines of Retsch, and by their 
engraved copy by Henry Moses, with the 
Analysis published by Boosey. Judging 
from what is here before us; they would 
have suffered martyrdom instead of transla- 
tion, in the Pisan School forms. 

We now gladly approach the. close of our 
review, but must postpone the conclusion 
till next week. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, Oct. 12.—On Monday last, the 
Rev. Geo. W. Hall, D.D. Master of Pem- 
broke College, having been previously nomi- 
nated by Lord Grenville, Chancellor of the 
University, was admitted Vice-Chancellor for 
the ensuing year ; after which he nominated 
his Pro-Vice-Chancellors, viz. Rev.T.Lee,D.D° 
President of Trinity College; Rev. R. Jen- 
kyns, D.D. Master of Balliol College; Rev. 
J.C. Jones, D.D. Rector of Exeter College ; 
and Rev, Geo. Rowley, D.D. Master of Uni- 
versity College. 

On Thursday, being the first day of Michael- 
mas Term, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred : 

Masters of Arts.—G. Gregorie, Esq. Christ 
Church ; Rev. E, Wanstall, Queen's College ; 
Rev, J. Broadhurst, Wadham College ; Rev. W. S. 
Cole, Worcester College ; E. Greswell, Scholar of 

Christi College; Rev. C. L. Swainson, 
Fellow of St: John's College ; and Rev. T. Ben- 
net Round, St. John’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—J. Farr, Wadham College ; 
H. Duntze and J. Wright, Brasennose College. 


’ On Friday last, the Rev. C. Mayo, Fellow 


of St. John’s College, was admitted Doctor in 
Civil Law; and the Rev. C. E. Smith, of 


Oriel Cottege, was admitted Master of Arts. 
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CamsrineGe£, Oct. 18.—On Saturday last, 
the following gentlemen were appointed the 
Caput for the year ensuing : 

The Vice-Chanceltor. 
C. Wordsworth, D.D. Trin. College, Divinity. 
J. W. Geldart; LL.D, Trinity Hall, Law. 
J. T. Woodhouse, M.D. Caius Coll, Physic. 
T. Dickes, M.A, Jesus Coll. Sen. Non,-Regent. 
J. King, M.A. Queen's College. Senior Regent. 

Sir T. Maryon Wilson, Bart. of St. Jolin’s 
College, was on Wednesday admitted Hono- 
tary Master of Arts, 





FINE ARTS. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

The Pictures, about thirty in number, left 
from last exhibition of the ancient masters as 
a school of painting, have been closely and 
numerously studied not only by young artists 
but by some of established fame. Their la- 
bours close this day, and after the private 
view of Governors, &c. on Wednesday and 
Thursday next, the gallery will be opened to 
the public as usual. From a hasty glance, 
through vistas of easels and barricadoes of 
pallets, we have ascertained that there are 
some admirable copies among the works thus 
produced ; and in general, much to gratify 
us with the progress of our national arts and 
the good effects springing from the British 
Institution. Among the distinguished pic- 
tures are Several by ladies. 





PORTRAIT OF LORD LONDONDERRY. 

In our paper-of the 21st of September, we 
noticed a lithographic portrait of the Mar- 
quis of Londonderry published by Messrs. 
N. Chater & Co. to which, though approving 
of the general cast, air, and likeness, we ob- 
jected in particular features. It affords us 
satisfaction to find that our remarks liave 
not only been well taken, but that they have 
led to.the publication of a second print from 
the same hands, infinitely improved in every 
respect. The resemblance to the original is 
at once pleasing and characteristic; and 
when we observe the small price at which 
works of this description are produced, we 
cannot but consider this plate as a most 
acceptable offering to a large class of those 
who may be desirous of preserving a recol- 
lection of a Minister who sustained so stfik- 
ing a partin the events of onr momentous 
era. As a specimen of lithography, this 
Portrait is very creditable to the art; which 
we see from other specimens of the Messrs. 
Chaters’ has reached great perfection, com- 
bined with cheapness and expedition, in pre- 
senting elevations of houses, plans of estates, 
and other similar subjects. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
DRAMATIC SCENES.—I. 


The very life of love is confidence, 


Agnes. Oh, never, never ! 

I am vowed to the grave :—I have loved once, 
And woman’s heart cannot again expand 

Like fiewers that close at eve, but to each sense 
Unfold their charms, 

Julian (disguised; Oh, thou wilt break thy vow : 
Thou art too young, too beautiful, to nurse [better. 
Memory’s pale phantoms! Hope will suit thee 
Trust me, fair girl, hope is'the sun of spring. 

Agnes. 1 do hope—hope most fondly, fervidly, 
One last and only hope, that I shall die! 

For there are statry homes, where faithful hearts 
Shall mingle in their glory and their love, 





I have oft roamed in the blue sun:mer nighit, 
And wept with joy to look upon the stars ; 
And as they shed their light upon me, felt 
My JuLtan watched over his earthly love: 
His voice has seemed to float upon the winds, 
Summoning me to the immortal sky,— 

Arid I have sought my pillow, and bebin happy 
In the sweet dreams that visited my sleep. 

Julian. These ate sick fancies :—love has power 
This earth as fair a paradise as ever {to make 
Was fashioned yet in slumber. I have brought 
From afar treasures that a king would own, 

That simple lute shall be new strung with gold, 
And gems shall glisten on it ; delicate pearls, 
Like those that ruby lip conceals, shall braid 
Those ravén tresses ; and the diamond, 

Pure, bright as thou art, all shall grace my queen: 

Agnes. Thy offerings are but offerings to the 
A fruitless pomp, an empty vanity. [tomb ; 
Why do I listen,—I can never feel 
As I have felt before-; yet still a spell 
Is in thy voice that soothes: it has a tone 
Like music long remembered—like a sound 
Mine ear has treasured up most faithfully. 

Julian (aside.) How true love's memory is !— 

(To her.) The hunter turns not 
Despairing from the chase because the deer 
Flies from his pursuit : every obstacle 
Becomes a pleasure. I will win thee yet, 

If truest love can win; I'll watch each step 

As the young mother watches her fitst child : 
Your feet shall tread o’er roses, from whose stems 
The thorns are cleared away; the air around 
Shall be so sweet, that every breath you draw 
Will be enjoyment ; all your waking hours 

Shall glide away like music; you shall sleep 

To the soft lulling of the harp, your pillow 

Upon a heart whose every beat is yours.— 

This is your native village: is it dear ? 

Agnes, Oh, very, very dear! 1 know no more , 
Of the wide world than what we now can see, 
Bounded by the blue sky ; my heart has yet 
Some things to cling to here: I do not feel 
Qiite desolate amid the many ties 
Affection here has sanctified. Look where 
The silent city of the dead arises, 

Its sole inhabitants the cypresses, 

Bending their weeping leaves to the black yews, 
And one huge cedar rearing gloomily 

His giant height, the monarch of the shades; 
The venerable church stands in the midst— 

The solemn temple, where the dead and living” 
Together mect ; you cannot see the tombs, 

So close the trees spread their green canopy 3 
But there my mother by my father's side 

Sleeps sweetly—oh, most sweetly—for they died 
Each in the other’s arms! They never knew 
That agony of soul which prays for death 

But yet lives on, Oh, that my JuLIAN’s grave 
Had been by theirs, our ashes would have mixed ! 
But now 

Julian. 1 will not let thee dwell upon thy grief. 
Look to yon vine-clad hill: the setting son 
Streams in full glory on the radiant leaves 
And topaz clusters,—the rill, that at noon-day 
Is bright and colourless like crystal, now 
Flows red with crimson light ; just by that group 
Of those old chesnuts will I build a bower— 

A magic bower, my fairy, for thy home. [said 

Agnes. Oh, no—oh,; no—not there !My JuLian 
If ever he returned to claim his bride, 

Our nest of love and happiness should be 
Beneath that shade. 

Julian (aside.) Ah why t her truth 
But one proof more, and I will lay aside 
Disguise and pray forgiveness for my doubts,— 
How sweet will be my pardon !—(To her.) I am 
From India, and I doubt if ’tis the grave [come 
That holds your JuLLAN from your arms. 
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Agnes, ‘Oh, sa 
That he but Seen aaa { will worship you ! [fears ? 
Julian, If he but lives! And have you then no 
In absence lovers vows are fragile things, 
In India there are rich and lovely brides ;— 
He may not have your own fond constancy. [then 
Agnes. 1’ll tell you what our love has been, and 
Ask you if I should doubt it :—JULIAN and I 
Grew up together, and our love was hallowed 
By our fond parents’ blessing. I do count 
Not on a lover's passionate vow at parting, 
But on the gathered ties of many years: 
Each tender and each honourable feeling 
‘Will guard his heart. Oh, jealousy is but 
A shadow cast from vanity, which fain 
‘Would take the-stape of tove to hide its own 
Selfish deformity ! 
Julian, Your confidence 
Is most misplaced, for 1 was present when 
Your JuLIAN wedded. 
Agnes, Gracious heaven, he lives ‘— 
I never will be yours, then why traduce 
The innocent—the absent. 1 confide 
Securely in his faith. 
Julian, 1 would have spared 
This pang, but I must vindicate my truth ; 
He has sent back by me your farewell gifts— 
Know you this silken curl—this emerald ring ? 
Agnes. It is my ring ! The braid of hair I gave !— 
All else but this, oh God! I could have borne, 
Julian (discovering himself.) 
Oh, my own Agnes, pardon me !—look up, 
It is thy JuLIAN calls! He has not swerved 
Even in thought from thee—thou hast still been 
His hope, his solace. Lie not thus, my Love, 
Moti on my bosom ; but one look— 
you can forgive 


One word—to say 

A moment's doubt 
Agnes, JULIAN, I can die happy. 
Julian, 


[revive ! 
le she is! My life—my soul— 
Why did I try a faith I should have known 
as the white dove. I cannot feel 
The beating of her heart. I'll kiss the colour 
, Back to her cheek. Oh, God! her lip is ice— 
"There is no breath upon it !— 
AGnes, thy JuLian is thy murderer! LL. E.L. 





: EPIGRAMS 
Suggested by Quatrains, &c. in the Almanach des 
: Dames for 1823. 
REVIEWER AND AUTHOR. 
Rev, loquitur. 
Before.he published, author’s hopes and fears 
Made Tome uncovered bow without inviting ;— 
But since, his lifted hat ne’er shews his ears: 
- ’Tis all the same—he shews them in his writing. 


THE WORLD. 
Self interest, apathy, to grieve, 
By vice men to destruction hurl’d, 
False friendship, oaths made to deceive :— 
In four short lines you see The World. 


. THE DREAM AND THE DOCTOR. 
JOHN, prone to eating much and drinking late, 
Dreamt that he’d surely die next day at noon :—= 
The Doctor vowed his drugs would conquer fate, 
+ And kept his oath—Jonn lived till half past one. 
TeuTHa. 





THE FOUNDLING. 
Away from me, oh restless Sleep, 
No happy dream breaks thy sad reign ; 
’Tis mine to wake,—to wake and weep, 
Ere sunrise cheers the village train. 
Springing to light, with sweetest song 
"the young bird minstrels to the grove ; 
With food its mother skims along :— 
T sob to sce maternal love. 


Ah, why no Mother's love for me ? 
Why like that nestling am not I, 

Bending the slight twig of the tree 
As, watched, it balances on high :— 


But I am desolate, alone ; 

Ne’er cradled was my infant head ; 
Its first bed was a hard cold stone, 
. Where sleep the happier village Dead. 


Me never did a parent bless, 
Me never did a parent name, 
Me parent never did caress— 
The fruit, alas, of guilt and shame. 


The children of the valley play,— 
Not one calls me a sister dear: 

I hasten from their sports away 
To hide the bitter gushing tear. 


The peasant careless sits at eve, 

His darlings clustering round his knee, 
And all is joy—why do I grieve ? 

There is no place, no kiss for me. 


The Parish bread, the Workhouse home, 
There only not a stranger poor, 

As through the weary world I roam, 
Is refuge and the unshut door. 


Oft to the churchyard gloom I steal, 
Upon the conscious stone to gaze 

Where first twas mine, oh Life, to feel 
The miseries of thy endless maze. 


Prone on its flint, my eyeballs strain 
Affection’s parting tears to trace 
Perhaps my mother shed, In vain! 

My floods the record would efface. 


Then wandering o’er the mound-heaped sod 
I ask the Tombs if, done with strife, 

One friend rests there ? For me, oh God! 
Alike are blank, the tombs and life, 


Again I throw me on the stone, 
Since fourteen springs where I drew breath: 
Come, Mother, haste to claim thy own, 
I wait for thee—for Thee or Death! 
TEUTHA. 





SEETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE SHOWS OF LONDON.—No. XI. 
Quelque Chose!—Dict. de Académie. 


THE MERMAID. 
WE have again carefully inspected this 
Creature, as minutely as its glass casing per- 
mits.. Our opinion is fixed that it is a compo- 
sition ; a most ingenious one, we grant, but 
still nothing heyond the admirably put toge- 
ther members of various animals. The ex- 
traordinary skill of Chinese and Japanese in 
executing such deceptions is notorious, and 
we have no doubt but that the Mermaid is a 
manufacture from the shore of the Indian 
Sea, where it has been pretended it was 
caught. We are are not of those, who because 
they happen not to have had direct proof of 
the existence of any extraordinary natural 
phenomenon, push scepticism to the extreme 
and deny its possibility. The depths of the 
sea.in all probability, from various chemical 
and philosophical causes, contain animals un- 
known to its. surface waters, or if ever, 
rarely seen by human eye. But when a 
creature is presented to us, having no other 
organization but that which is suitable to a 
medium always open to our observation, it in 
the first instance excites suspicion that onl 
one individual of the species should be dis- 
covered and obtained. When knowledge 
was more limited, the stories of Mermaids seen 





in distant quarters might be credited by the 


many and not entirely disbelieved by the 
few ; but now, when European and espe. 
cially British commerce fills every corner of 
the earth with men of observation and s¢j- 
ence, the unique becomes the incredible, and 
we receive with far greater doubt the appa- 
rition of such anomalies as the present. It 
is curious that though medical men seem in 
general to > pw this creature as a possible 
production of nature, no naturalist of any 
ability credits it after five minutes observation | 
This may perhaps be accounted for by their ac. 
quaintance with the parts of distinct animals, 
of which, it appears, the Mermaid is com. 
posed. The cheeks of the biue-faced ape, 
the canine teeth, the simia upper body, and 
the tail of the fish, are all familiar to them in 
less complex combinations, and they pro- 
nounce at‘once that the whole is an impos- 
ture. And: such is our settled conviction. 
Let us, however, in justice to the owner of 
this ‘ sea-monster,’ repeat our opinion, that 
he is by no means privy te the imposition, 
It is affirmed, that almost all the eastern 
world, including Sir Thomas Raffles, (a per- 
son of no mean judgment,) held the Mermaid 
to be genuine ; and that its purchaser believed 
it to be so, is witnessed not only by the sum 
he gave for it, but by the fact of his having 
exhibited it originally in a way the most 
likely to court detection, if false, namely, 
by suspending it by a string fastened to the 
middle of the back. 

‘* We lament, therefore, to be compelled, 
in justice to ourselves, to pronounce the 
judgment we have done ;—but being tho- 
roughly convinced that this Lusus Nature is 
not natural, we are bound to say so, and to 
tell our readers, that if they go to see it (as 
it is well worth a visit,) it must be to observe 
how admirably such a deception can be exe- 
cuted.” 

“It is a jest, and all things show it, 

We thought so once, and now we know it.” 





AFRICAN MUSEUM. 

A very curious, select, and pretty exten- 
sive collection of Natural History, chiefly 
from Southern Africa, is open at the Egyptian 
Hall, in the room where Bullock’s Museum 
and afterwards Belzoni’s Tombs were ex- 
hibited. We have gone over it with great 
satisfaction. Many of the objects are rare, 
some of them such as have never been public- 
ly shown before, and all in a state of good 
preservation. A living Gnu, and two fierce 
but handsome Dogs from the interior of the 
Cape, attract attention on entering the room ; 
and after these the perfect skin of a huge 
Hippopotamus, stuffed,—a multitude of spe- 
cimens in Ornithology and Entomology,—and 
other things at once remarkable and instrac- 
tive, claim notice, and reward it with an in- 
crease of information, which, gathered withm 
the compass of a few steps, makes us familiar 
with objects scattered over an immense space 
of the world we inhabit. Such scenes are 
amusing to all classes, and for the young and 
studious most delightful. 


WINE AND WALNUTS; 
or, 
AFTER-DINNER CHIT-CHAT. 
By a Cockney Greybeard.—Chap. XVII. 
————— 
AN IRISH TRIUMVIRATE. : 

“ Mister Gisson, Sir,” said the loquacious 
Captain, “‘ used as he was to a superior walk 
of life, was not prepared for that uncere- 








monious sociality which prevailed among 
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your painters and other ingenious professional 
men, whose houses were to each other no less 
than so many Liberty-halls. Yet you will not 
wonder if a man ot his perceptions, circum- 
stanced as he was that memorable night, 
slipped off the pedant and the courtier as 
easily as an old great-coat, and entered into 
the spirit of the scene. 

«¢ Well, Sir,’ said Mortimer to Gibbon, as 
he brought in another folio of prints from the 
back-parlour—we were sitting over our coffee 
in the front—* Well, Sir, I hope you feel at 
home. Come, Captain, roust up the fire— 
here, let me give it an artistical poke—look 
you, there’s a blaze! What think you, Mister 
Gibbon—Sir, Peter Czar never toasted aWelsh- 
rabbit cut from the cheese he earned, with 
more honest, princely satisfaction, than I do 
in cooking a beef-steak on these Cox’s mains,’ 
brandishing a fine shining round coal in the 
tongs, which he skilfully piled with its fel- 
lows on the blazing grate. ‘ Those coals, Sir, 
which cost me nought but thanks, being a 
present, enough to last me through the win- 
ter, from a besotted old captain of a collier, 
whose vessel I, a cockney fresh-water sailor, 
piloted one night almost as roary as this from 
off Foulness Isle, clean round into the pool— 
What think you of that for an exploit? Why, 
Mister Gibbon, if some poor devil of a Ro- 
man painter had done such a deed, he’d have 
had the honour of a civic triumph. But, Sir, 
there’s no spunk in your moderns.’ 

“No, Sir,’ replied Gibbon, smiling and 
raising his hands, ‘ we are sadly degenerated!’ 

“¢Degenerated, my worthy Sir!’ said the 
Painter— Yes, by the Lord, here’s a tolerable 
proof ofthat!’ opening a cupboard, and bring- 
ing out a helmet and some other fragments of 
antique armour. ‘ Where’s the modern who, 


cased in this, would jump into the Tiber, and 


swim with another iron-cased hero at his 
back? And here, King Carrickfergus, you 
rebel Scotchman-killer,’ (alluding to my being 
with the Duke in the North)—‘ the mad pate! 
—here!’ handing me an old Irish sword of 
tremendous size—‘could you cleave a vil- 
lanous Norman skull clean through, helmet 
and all, with that?’ 

“By the ‘way, talking of armour,” pro- 
eeeded the Captain, “ did yon never see the 
old armour in the Temple Hall ?”—* No.” 
—*Then I'll tell you, Sir. Says Gibbon, 
* Mister Mortimer, I perceive from the cor- 
rectness of your designs, that you must have 
studied attentively from the ancient military 
weapons. I have heard much of the Knights 
Templars’ armour in your neighbouring Hall. 
Is it true that they possess complete suits of 
mail ?—Could a stranger procure a sight of 
these curious relics of the Crusaders ?’ 

“* What! have you not seen them, Sir ?— 
You who, one would be sworn, had fought 
and bled in the Holy Land— Why, you 
astonish me, Sir! Damme !—begging par- 
don, Sir, for rapping ont in your presence— 
if 1 had been the author of such an History, 
if I should not have begged, borrowed, or 
stolen a shirt of mail, and wrapped myselt to 
sleep in it every night!’ 

“* Alas, I am no enthusiast, Mister Morti- 
mer. I am but a plodding historian—a 
frigid examiner of musty records —a- dry 
chronicler of facts,’ smiling and shaking his 
head—‘ No, Sir, unblest with mspiration, like 
you painters, my attributes confine me to 
earth, being unfurnished with the wings of 
genius to mount to the regions of fancy.’ 

“** Nay, nay, Sir, hold you there! I will 
Ot Oppose my own opinion, for that would 





not pass for a Roman penny; but Reynolds, 
my old fellow-’prentice—the sagacious Josh— 
Sir, he says you are a painter, and a Michael 
Angelo!’ 

“Sure Mister Gibbon did not feel this 
compliment a little,” said the Captain. “ Sir, 
he shuffled among the prints, and poked his 
eye close to read their inscriptions, as it 
should seem, but in truth to hide a blush 
that, spite of the windy night, stole over his 
pallid cheeks. Sir, it’s all botheration about 
modesty—name me the man, philosopher, 

ainter, musician, priest, actor, or poet, who 
is not all in.a pucker with secret delight at a 
genuine, ingenuons, unlooked-for compliment 
from another man of genius! Tut! tat !—the 
mighty historian was as much upset as one 
of your pretty gentle misses by an unex- 
pected kiss from the man of her heart. 

** Poor Mortimer! his hospitable door was 
open to all comers, in all weathers, day and 
night ; for when he was not at the tavern, 
the sign of the Coffee-house was set up at 
home. Rat—tat—tat—tat—* Who have we 
here?’ said he; when in walked the two 
Barrys, arm in arm. ‘ What the deuce— 
Hey! two more Irishmen!—Here, Captain, 
are some country cousins—a pretty triam- 
virate! Why, Spranger Barry, my boy, what 
is Old Drury blown down, or are you just 
broke loose from Bedlam?’ 

$6 ¢ Tam but mad north-north-west : when the wind 
is southerly I know a hawk from a hand-saw,’ said 
Barry, spouting Hamict. 

**¢ Then you must be devilish knowing to- 
night, my cockey Prince,’ retorted Mortimer, 
‘for this is a roaring son-sou-wester. 

“* Knowing, my Earl of March !—redoubt- 
able Lord Mortimer—yes, we are knowing !’ 

$6 Mad! mad as the sea and wind, when both 
contend which is the mightier,’ said Hamilton 
Jack, entering into this dramatic humonr, 

*¢ Just so,’ replied the player, ‘ for this 
churlish painter has becn wrangling all the 
way to Norfolk-street—and there the men ave 
mad as he,’ stalking into.the parlour in a stage 
rant, as he uttered this last sentence. 

“On my conscience,” said the Captain, 
“as I hope to be saved, I never beheld a 
man stare as did Mister Gibbon. He was a 
novice—a mere novice, Sir, at these sort of 
frolics, although so current at my gay friend's 
house, and indeed at many another’s, since 
gone and departed to the regions of silence 
—the social lads ! 

“ Barry stared too—but, Sir, your players 
have a license for turning and twisting—it 
lasted but for a moment, for instantly re- 
covering himself, he,walked up to Mister 
Gibbon, and bowing most gracefully, with a 
countenance grave as a Judge, enquired of 
his health—and there they stood bowing and 
complimenting each other with all the courtli- 
ness of two Dons in St. James’s drawing-room. 

“© Well, Mister Rarry, how do you find 

ourself?’ said Wale—‘ This is not a very 
inviting out-of-door night—Is the weather 
improving ?’ ‘ 

‘ ¢ Improving is it you mean, Mister Wale? 
—Humph!’ answered Barry, brushing the 
sleet with one sleeve off the other, and the 
pearl drop from his nose—‘ Yes, by the 
powers! it is improving, progressively im- 
proving, from bad to worse, like historical paint- 
ing in this age of wonder,’ looking at the 
worthy old Painter too significantly to be 
misunderstood. ‘No, Sir, the weather is im- 
proving not at all. Itis the most absurd cli- 
mate under Heaven—nothing is improving 





———————— 
here, saving and ee ot chicanery, im- 
postureship, and sheer humbug.’ 

“¢ Why, look you there,’ said Bailie— 
* what, man! and is it my friend and one. 
man James Barry that is discharging his 
double-barrell’d blanderbuss at thecrimaTe!’ 

“<¢ Yes, it is I, Mister Captain, and what 
then ?’ replied the irascible Painter. 

“© “No wonder,; then, retorted Bailie with 
a smile, ‘that there should be this harly- 
burly of the elements, By the powers, this 
is blowing hot and cold with a vengeance— 
Ha—ha—ha—ha !—O Jemmy Barry ! Jemmy 
Barry O!’ 

‘¢ © What do you mean, Sir ?—How dare you 
treat me thus before Mister Gibbon and these 
other gentlemen?’ 

“** What do I mean, Sir ?—Why I mean to. 
say this is the very picture and epitome of 
Irish knight-errantry. Here’s a mighty hero 
buckles on his armour, strides the big horse, 
throws the gauntlet at the giant Winkelman, 
transfixes him with his spear, beats his brains 
out with his own club, tears out his tongae by 
way of trophy—and all for what ?’ 

“© For libelling our cLimaTE, by G—!’ 
said Mortimer—‘ Ha—ha—ha—ha—hangh !’ 

‘* Now Spranger Barry, who was as finished 
a gentleman as Mister Gibbon himself, wished 
to put an end to this ——e 80 he skil- 
fally changed the conversation by turning the 
page to the subject of ancient arts ; ad- 
dressing himself to the illustrious historian, 
began— Pray, Mr. Gibbon, allow me to ask, 
have you ever discovered amidst your re- 
searches, whether the Greeks or Romans had 
a knowledge of aiding the sight hy the mag- 
nifying power of a lens?’ I am aware of 
modern invention of glass; but { have been 
thinking that they must have had some opti- 
cal assistance to enable their artists to execute 
those wondrous gems, whose minute beauties 
we can only examine by artificial aid.’ 

‘¢¢ Phoo, phoo, man! how can you ask the 
question !—Common sense will tell you, Yes, 
certainly!’ said Barry, in his determined way ; 
—‘unless in your blind admiration of thése 
wonderful ancients, you will tell us they had 
microscopic eyes, and we moderns have none at 
all. Look you, Mister Gibbon, does it follow 
because neither Aristotle nor Pliny have 
given us a description of these things, that 
we must therefore be choked by a probability 
all the while we are gulping down your 
miracles? Sure itis a likely matter that your 
lapidaries of old should not have cut a crystal 
lens ; and having cat it, is it not ly likely 
that they should not have had od 
to perceive that it would magnify? Phoo, 

hoo !—I am as certain of the fact as if I 
had sat gossipping with old Pyrgoteles and 
Cronius, and seen them at the wheel peering 
throngh the crystal, and drilling away with 
the diamond dust.’ 

“¢* But that is only an hypothesis of your 
own, Mister Barry,’ observed my old friead 
Wale, who was a well-read man, though but 
asort ofa stick of an — 

**¢ Hypothesis!’ said Barry—‘ h esis 
do you call it !—Devil an hypothe ee. 
Sir, I hate an hypothesis—I abhor an hypo- 
thesis—I am sick at hypothesis—and would 
rather be a hunted cur with a canister tied 
to my tail, than one of your coxcombs who 
drag about an hypothesis. Sir, you may 
knock the cur on the head, but you can never 
beat the brains out of a d——~d hypothesis !’ 

‘* * Why, Mister Barry, the world give 
you credit for having brained the disciples of 
the Abbé Winckelman, Sir, I profess myself 








te. be among those who. think you have put 
an ead to hes vain hypotheses.’ 

¢¢ Thank you—thavk you fer, that, Mister 
Gibbon. Not lutely braifi'd the heasts— 
I have jnst slipped on a muzzle—silenced 

braying for a while, the asses! Sir, as 
yet T have only opposed ope epstombe words 
gainst words, Deeds are mightier tools ; and 
if God spares my life, I'll do a deed shall 
bring my prating jockeys on their marrow- 

) $ ! a”? 

[Here I should pause, to acquaint those 
who have not. made much enquiry touching 
the history of the prejudices so long opposed 
to the Arts in England, that the celebrated 
Abbé Winckelman, a learned writer on sub- 
jects of taste, had prescribed a geographical 
jatitude for. genius in painting and sculpture, 
out of which hypothetical palehe had presumed 
to exclude all who had the misfortune to be 
horn under an English atmosphere. Absurd 
and extravagant as this doctrine should ap. 
pear, yet with the connoisseurs it became a 
ereed; and those who spent their thousands 
in importing foreign works of art, discouraged 
eseryveffort of native talent by quoting the 
vain philosophy of Winckelman, Barry's inde- 
pendent spirit, roused by this insult upon 
every British subject, though then a young 
man studying at Rome, took up his pen, and 
im 1775 (but pntortunately not till atter the 
degth of the Abbé,) wrote an able answer, 
which completely refuted his assertions, and 

stablished his object in proving that Genius 
fn England was not an exotic plant.) 

*¢¢ Would it be credited, Sir,’ continued the 
enthusiastic Barry, ‘that the same people who 
lavish a mint of money upon their chackle- 
headed hoys, the representatives of their 
booby selves—and all for what? Need I name 
it, Mister Gibbon, to you who are both Ro- 
wan and Greek ?—To be sure not!’ 

**¢ Come, come, none .of your inuendos, 
brother Brush,’ said Mortimer—* Let’s have 
the conclusum—it is pity we should be cnt 
short. What of the Romans and Greeks ?’ 

*¢¢ What of them !—I am ashamed of you, 
Hamilton Mortimer! What would you have 
ef them? Go to school—go to school. Am 
I ta find brains for you and all the other 
blocks there in Somerset House ?’ 

“¢ By the Lord, I thonght you had been 
there to-night!’ said Mortimer, ‘ Why, Spran- 
ger, where did you light npon the grumbler 2’ 

**At Somerset. Honse gate,’ said the 

Player, ‘just as { was blown across the 
Strand from Catharine-street. Out he came 
roaring louder than the wind.’ 
_ *Ha—ha—ha—ha!’ exclaimed Mortimer 
—‘ L guessed as mnch—broke away from the 
bull-ring, and come here foaming to give me 
a friendly toss.’ 

ass And if L would not go a full league this 
ungracious night to see you tossed in a blanket, 
I am any other thing than James Barry ! 
Hamilton, Mortimer, leave off your cricketing 
there is a time for all things. Look ye 
sharp, I tell you, Mister Hamilton, or Folly 
may perchance bow! you out. So good night 
_ ht to ye, gentlemen Mister Gib- 
hon, Sir, I heartily wish yen good night.’ 

* Nousense!’ said 


ortimer—‘ what now 
back is up aguin !—Who but a maniac would 
Gare 
t.as this!’ 


ng fire and gvod society, such a 
**Night!—what’s the night te me? T’ll 
tell you what, Jack—(by time Master 
Barry was in the passage. his hat from 
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had too much of that in Ireland. Are you not 
a wicked limb of apostasy, to degrade your 
profession before such a man as Gibbon—a 
great man—a shining man—a philosopher— 
an honour to the British name, and be d——d 
to you!’ 

“ ¢ T'll not let yon pass this way, by goles !’ 
said Mortimer, whe stood with his back 
against the street-door. ‘ Barry, I thonght 
you were made of better stuff—lIt’s of no use 
—go yon shall not. What, bolt you outin a 
storm!’ ; 

*** Tat, tut, man! I’m neither. sngar nor 
salt. I'd rather sit straddling on a bowsprit 
and whistle to Mother Carey’s chickens, than 
remain here to be your butt. Let me ont, 
John Mortimer—I’ll pocket no more of this! 
—Let me out, I say!’ 

*¢ At the moment of this uproar Mrs. Mor- 
timer made her appearance from the back- 
parlour, where she was Superintending the 
arrangements of the supper-table. A cosey 
party was nothing without a supper, in those 
social days. Mistress Mortimer was the very 
counterpart of her gay spouse—they. were 
born for each other. They had neither chick 
nor child,” said the Captain, ‘‘ and she gave 
way to all his hymours. I suppose you could 
not find auother dissolute dog who lived on 
such happy terms with a wife, though hy 
had-sought fhe town over. But then, Sir, 
Mistress Mortimer was a pearl would have 
graced a crown. She was witty as Nell 
Gwyn, pretty as Madam Portsmouth, and 
modest as Miss Hamilton, and a mighty 
favourite with my cynical countryman Barry 
—he the Professor, I mean, not his name- 
sake the tragedian, mark you; for he was 
unlike to the acrid humorist, as is a golden- 
pippin to a crab-apple. Yes, my lamented 
triend Spranger Barry was a man, believe 
me, Sir, endued, both by nature and by culti- 
vation, with sentiments as gentle and as pure 
as those your great Mister Shakspeare ever 
put into his mouth. Ah, Sir! I will never 
forget the. last time I saw him perform— 
though as touching what I felt it were better 
to hold my peace. This I know, that there 
was not a beauty in the boxes but might have 
washed her cambric-handkerehief in her tears, 
and spread it to dry in the light of his coun- 
tenance, 

“Well, Sir, Mistress Mortimer, shrewdly 
guessing at the cause of this little bustle, 
came forth, put a ting ip the bear’s nose, anil 
led him quietly along the passage. ‘ Never 
heed my mad-cap,’ said the sweet lady—!I 
have a word to say to you, Mister Barry. 
I expect you to sup with me to-night—Now 
you know I must be obeyed.’ So taking his hat 
trom his head, she replaced it on the peg, 
and putting his arm under her own, marched 
him into the supper-room. Poor James 
Barry, I must do him justice, for with all his 
faults and eccentricities, and devilish hu- 
mours, he was always courteous in his man- 
ners to the ladies. 

“Bat Barry, Sir—in charity I say it— 
Barry, Sir, was non compos mentis—Not mad 
as crazy Lee, who raved of snuffing out the 
envious moon; but just a3 much abroad as 
Vother miserable non-descript, his counter- 
part—the misanthrope Rousseau, who most 
modestly swore all mankind were madmen, 
rogues, or fools, including not himself.” 





| admirably, to a very crowded house. He 
throws more of cansticity into the character 
than our Ideal of Shakspeare suggests; but 
the whole is so masterly a pertormance, 
especially when inspirited by the plaudits of 
an overflowing audience, that the lovers of 
dramatic excellence can hardly enjoy a 
higher treat. The other parts as before, in- 
clading Dowton’s facetiousness in the first’ 
Grave-digger. 

On the preceding evening, Munden's gout, 
which had previously made way so adyan- 
tageously for Messrs. Terry and Dowton, 
allowed him to take Old Dornton in the Road 
to Ruin. It is a charming piece of acting, 
and would, we are convinced, be much more 
effective, could we forget those turns of the 
features which in this sterling comedian 
have so often excited our laughter. The 
drawback is, in our memory, not in the style 
of the performance ; for Munden is, pro- 
bably, the least limited and the most finished 
representative of grave as well as humorous 
comic characters now upon the stage. Even 
his grimaces are in perfect keeping ; and 
few men, it is evident, ever studied more 
closely the details of his art than he does, 
or executed them more skilfully to produce 
the general picture which his judgment has 
set before him to be embodied. In the old 
Comedy, and, indeed, in the ancient drama 
throughout, we consider him to be unequalled, 
In this play a Mrs. H. Hughes, from Exeter, 
has appeared as Sophia. She is, what in 
theatrical phrase is termed a Hil, We know 
no requisite for the stage (in the line she 
has adopted,) in which she is deficient: for 
the rare union of face, person, and voice, for 
which she is indebted to nature, is cultivated 
by art into a delightful union of fine expres- 
sion, graceful action, and an enunciation of 
uncommon (distinctness and harmony. . To 
these gifts she adds intelligence and talent ; 
and is altogether formed to be an ornament 
to her profession. Mr. Terry’s Sulky affords 
a proof of the importance unto which real 
abijity can raise an ptherwise unnoted ¢lia- 
racter. Mr. J, Barnes (Haymarket) made 
his bow in Silky. Mr. Elliston was infinitely 
better‘on the second night than on the first 
in Young Dorntox; perhaps in consequence 
of his standing a little more in awe of Mr. 
Manden than of Mr. Dowton as his father, 
and avoiding one of his youthful excesses, 
not very favourable to scenic pertecticn. 
Wild Oats was well got up on Thursday. 
Coyent GARDEN.—Miss Paton has taken 
her proper place, as a leading singer at a 
principal Theatre. Her appearance as Polly, 
inthe pwede Opera, on Saturday last, brought 
her powers to a full test, and the result was, 
as delightful to her audience, as we are sure 
it must be advantageous to herself. Her 
voice, without for one moment abandoning 
its delicious sweetness, was increased toa 
power of tone that conveyed itself to the 
most distant parts of the Theatre; and we 
discovered that the style of her singing com- 
bines the desiderata of volume, vocal manage- 
ment, and light richness of ornament, without 
lengtindhed departare from the theme of the 
song. Her action kept pace with her sing- 
ing, and an elegant figure was heightened 
by gracefulness of deportment. Miss Hal-. 
lande’s Lucy was played with a spirit that 
approached nearly to Miss Kelly’s admirable 
eBorts in the same character, and her songs 
were executed in a way,to induce us rather 
to regret our past praise as cold, than to 








the I'll tel] you what, Mister Hamilton 
Moniner, you are. always sky-larking—I've 





Dyory Lane Tugatre,—On Wednesday, 
Mr. Young repeated Hamlet, and played it 


abate one jot of our future anticipations. 
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melo-drama called Ali Pasha, brought 
forward on the same evening, perfectly suc- 
: Ali is of course made to display in 
his family arrangements and public acts, the 
same of duplicity and courage which 
distinguished the despot of Epirus. We are 
assured by a long resident at the Court of 
Janina, that Mr, Farren is as successful in 
his portraiture of the Pasha, as he was con- 


- sidered to be in his representation of Fre- 


ick of Prussia last season. Mr, Cooke, 
as a Greek Chief, Miss Foote, as a Greek 
Girls and Abbott, as her Lover, sustain their 
parts most effectively. The costumes are 
strictly attended to, and the scenery superb. 
The denovement alone, egreeabiy to the taste 
of the times, is safficient, in the brilliancy of 
the Sprang Magazine and the Assault of the 
Greek Troops, to insure to this Melo-drama 
no fleeting favour. The piece has accordingly 
heett played to good honses every night. 

Miss Chester has played Violante, in The 

Wonder, with no diminution of the credit she 
acquired as Mrs. Oakley. She is a superb 
creature, and will soon be at home in London, 
if she will feel herself so with the andience, 
and allay a little of studied action. 
“A Young Norval, a Mr. Mason and nephew 
to Mr. ©. Kemble, appeared for the first 
time on Thursday. His reception was favour- 
able. Mrs. W. Clifford, from the Haymarket, 
was the Lady Randolph. In the Poor Sol- 
dier, Mr. Keeley, from the minor theatres, 
performed Darby with humour. 


‘Mr. Charles Dibdin, well known as the jected by nearly a third of its length above 


author of many literary productions, has, 


itis stated in the newspapers, taken Astley’s 
With his talents t KS va n 
and experience in the embarrassing art of deavoured to free their companion from this 
management, it is‘ to be expected he will 


Theatre for the winter. 


render it worthy of public pe ronage. 
Madame Fodor, our old fav 


and all the et ceteras of brilliant life. 


1 favourite, is per- 
forming at Naples at 900 ducats a week, 
twith a table of so many courses, an equipage, 

ur 
countryman Sinclair is in high esteem in net , u ; 
Italy: it would be an excellent thing for| Wear silk tassels in their Caps. Before the 
any of onr Houses to tempt him home again. 


__ JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


“Le comte Gregoire Orloff, a Russian Noble- 
man, has preduced, in Fregeh, an Essay 
upon Music in Italy, from the most remote 
era to the preseht time, two yols. Svo. 

There was a French periodical published 
at Brussels, called “ Le Liberal.”” It was set 
up by the authors of the celebrated Nain 
Jaune, atter the silencing of that work, 
Rome.—The Lake Frecino, which has been 
always so destructive to the surrounding 
country, has undergone great clranges during 
the summer, The excessive heat has.caused 
the waters of the lake to decrease daily, and 
they have retired above fifty feet from their 
former limits. The. Frecitio haa for these 
twenty years past constantly encroached on 
the surrounding ‘shores. ‘The sinking of* its 
waters has exposed to view various urns and 
sarcophaguses, some of Terra Cotta, and 
others of stone. Among them there is one 
of white stone, -which attracts the attention 
of the amatenrs. This sarcophagus is of one 
piece, 9§ palms long, 4} broad, and 5 high.} 
The:inscriptions are still covered by the water. 
Rostock, in the Duchy of Mecklenburg.—On the 
2ist of May 1822, a Stork was shot on the 
estate of Count Von Bothmer, on the coast 
of the Baltic, not -far from Wismar, in‘ the 
Duchy of Mecklenburg. This Stork had an 
arrow, which was probably discharged at it 
by some African savage, sticking perpendi- 
cularly in its neck. The arrow was two feet 
ten inches in length, of black wood, with an 
iron head of rude workmanship, which was 
fastened to the wood with a string. It pro- 


the head of the Stork, and the lower part 
about as much below the breast. It was ob- 
served that several other Storks vainly en- 


troublesome ornament, which it doubtless 
brought trom its winter abode in Africa. A 
draughtsman of the name ef F. Lenthe made 
a drawing of it on stone ; it was afterwards 
stuffed, and is preserved in the Museum of 
the University of Rostock, 

Formerly,Undergraduate Members did not 


statute of the University permitted their as- 
sumption, the Undergraduates of Balliol are 





VARIETIZS. 


The Observations begun so many (about 
thirty) years ago, and now being verified, 
Lines ot 
Greenwich and Paris, will be finished next 
Tuesday. The station in this country is the 
top of Severndroog Castle, Shooters Hill ; 
and the experiments have, been made under 


for establishiag the Meridional 


the superintendence of Government as wel 


as of the Royal Society.—Geography may 
look for many corrections and great improve- 


ments trom this source. 


A letter from an intelligent resident of 
Hamborgh, now in England, confirms the 
contradiction given to Mr. O’Meara in our 
last, relative to the seizure of Mr. Cockburn. 
That event never took place, and conse- 
quently the whole story in Q’Meara’s book is 


a fabrication. 


Lord Byron.—An article from Italy, dated 
30th September, in a Foreign Journal, says, 
itis reported that Lord Byron is gone to 
Genoa, there to embark for the United States. 

M. Deseine, the able senlptor employed by | six?” ‘ Yes, Sir’? “And why the devil 
the Freach Government to erect the monu- 
ment to the Duc d’ Enghien, died last week 
at » having on the morning of his death 


biven touch to his design. 


said to have applied to the master of that 
Society, Dr. Leigh, to be allowed the privi- 
lege enjoyed only by Bachelors of Arts. . To 
this application Dr. Leigh replied, “*Gentle- 
men, be imno hurry, you shall a// wear them 
by degrees.” 

In the reign of James the First, Mr. Dale, 
of Merton College, and Mr. Laud of St. 
John’s, were Proctors—The former was a 
severe man in office, and consequently in- 
curred the odiam of many persons ; the other 
was a very short small man. Dale, making 
a speech on the resignation of his proctorial 

ower, was much hissed and hooted by the 

ndergraduates present, whereupon it was 
said by a gentlemen of Merton, that Dale 
was proctor ‘cum parva Laude.”’—Ox, Herald. 

A good Reason.—A gentleman ordered his 
servant (a regular Pat) to wake him at six 
o’clock, that he might get ready to start at 
seven by an early. coach, in which he had 
taken his place, for the country. The gentle- 
man woke and called his man —‘“ What 
o’clock is it?” “ Just seven, your honour.” 
“ Seven,—Did not I tell yon to wake me at 


did not you?” “ Becase your honour was asleep !” 
Mr. Nugent Bell, who revived the Han- 
tingdon Peerage, and wrote so entertaining 





that ohject, died on the 18th inst. He had 
devoted ‘himself to. similar Tabonrs; and at 
the very hocr of his death, (the “ dull cold 
ear” insensible alike to praise or blame, 
was the defendant, if he might be so called, 
in an action which was not defended; for 
the reeovery of moneys advanced in‘ an in- 
quity into some titles, The Counsel, no 

oubt uninformed of the dying men's situa- 
tion; painted his conduct in ludicrous Colours, 
and exhjbitéd his bill as a curiosity, though 
in its items extremely like an attorney's. 


Lord John Russell is, we observe ftom an 
advertisement, about to enrol hiinself gihong 
our tragic pgets, by publishing Don Carlos, a 
Tragedy. fie 
Mr. Wm: Davis, of whose former’ vorks 
we have spoken in conmendation, is,.he:in- 
forms_us, prepating materials for a’ **Seeund 
Journey round the Library of a Bibliomaniac,” pon 
a'similar plan to the ficst. Hé solicits assist- 
ance from such literary men and hibliopo- 
lists, as possess curious and original informa- 
tion, and are inclined to communicate if. 

We understand that three more Cantos of 

Don Juan; by Lord Byron, are in Mt. Mur- 
ray’s hands—* Those fellows (Booksellers) .will do 
any thing for money” !!! [Lord Byron, in the Libe- 
ral,p. 43.] Rumour says that their inspira- 
tion proceeded from the cutting up which His 
Lordship got in the Edinburgh Review. 
The Noble Lord has also: in London The 
Deluge, a Poem. Werner has been adlvertised ; 
and we are informed that another piece; 
called “ Heaven and Earth,” founded on the 
same epocha ‘with Moore’s Loves of the Angéls, 
is to appear in the same volume. J 

Mis. Shelley has a Novel on the «tapis, 
entitled Castruccio: it is, we believe, in ‘the 
hands of Mr. Godwin, 

France—New Publications. —A new edition of 
the Arabian Nights, with the addition of se- 
veral tales, now for the first time translated, 
A learned Preface, prefixed to the first vo- 
lume, which is the only one yet  publistied, 
contains an interesting investigation of the 
origin of these celebrated Tales, and a view 
of the various translations that ‘have been 
made of them. This edition, the first ip 8yvo. 
published in French, ‘will consist of seven 
volumes.—A new translation of the complete 
works of Cervantes, by M. Bouchon-Dubour- 
nial, is now publishing in 12 yalumes. 





METEOROLOGICAL TASLE. 


OCTOBER, | Thermometer.| Barometer, 
Thursday 17] from 44 to 54| 29-28 to 20°31 
Friday 18} from 35 to 51 | 29°59 to 29°51 
Saturday 19) from 37 to 55 | 29°88 to 29°48 
Sunday 20} from 43 to 58} 29°49'to 29:43 
Monday 21) from 44 to 53} 29°47 ta 20°53 
Tuesday 22) from 43 to 53 | 20°67 to 29°79 


Wednesday 23} from 31 to 58 | 29°67 to 29°48 
Edmonton. Joun Apams, 
Rain fallen 1 inch and ,525 of an inch. 
On Tuesday the 29h, at 6h 5/45’, and on 
Thursday the Sst, at 10h 34! 17” the Ist Satel- 
lite of Jupiter willimmerge into his shadow. 





Saturday's Gazette. ; 

Home Department.—4&. of Emabursh, and Philo- 
grammatos, shall appear, if possible. 4 

Certificutes.—That we can only, for critical reasons, 
accept Miss C’s Sprig of Rosemarie. 

Memorandum.—That BOO is rejected on. oecownt, 
Ist, of the badness of bis matter; and, 9d, on account 
of the misnoitier, in not adding the BY to his name. 





ERRATA, 


Tn the notice of Pennsylvanian Antiquities in our last 
Number, for work mae ack, twice. mt 





an account of the process by which he attained 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
‘WANTED, a Youth wih whom a renin il 
expected, os an APPRENTICE to 4 

aad Librarian, sivas uithe anes aniedes ont 


of 
wate ce 


SURREY 


Letter, 8. B.C. Messrs. 
47, Tedesoester tow London. 





‘That the following of deli- 
vered in the ensuing Season :— ee £4 
1. On the Elements of Chemical Science, by Golds- 


2 
SS882R82 8 BES SERKESES ESS 
if 


un various Courses of Lectures delivered dur- 
4. To 0 convenient Laboratory, furnished with the 


rane ieeta, ets on 
tion ofthe beat Worka in every depanacat Sf Liters: Selec- 
ap 9 Sie. 

4. ‘fo Standard’ Werte te of, {ireuition, sap 
— and Topography taeatee ail “History, “Biogeeyy, 
ee ee ats sw be ented to a Trans: 


March 1823, at which period ine Bear ua th 3h 
a 


ret 
close : their yaicket is. abe rable in 
> 4 0 ' 5 


KNIGHT SPENCER, Sec, 
nr a er ered 





LORD JOHN, 
Printed for J , & ” 
wt Longue, Het, , Orgie, & Brown, 
Mr. Moores New. 
On the First of December will be 
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LiTeRARy GAZETTE, 


Qn the Ist of November will be published, No. If1. of 
on ALBUM, a New Publica. 
noc Mat sass- | devoted bey elegant Literature, to the 


Life e. pe 
; of total’ exclu 
van Poems Content: 
The p of Erasmus, ‘ saat it Poews—A Murderer’s feb mere 
Lather’s ‘fable Talk —A Man of a Fragment Verses to a Loved 
Poetical Life of Cardinal Wolsey Stories, N 1A Letter on Mascal 
Newton's Court of Queen Elizabeth Tastes—Flowers—An ower true Tale, being a further 


bite 


Dramas Mysteries ¢ and Mo- 
Frm of Greene, Lodge, Peele, Lyly, 
oe pete e Vey 
Javies’s Poetical Works. 
ves of Sir Dudley North and Dr. John 


Glanvill, James I., Gaule, Hopkins, &c. 
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Trav els in England. 
+s Pharonnida. 
on Urn Barial. 
by Himself. 
Dramatic Works. 


a eden ~ Early History of the 
Crashaw’s Poems. 


's Satirical Characters. 


Sidney's Areadin 

ity’s Life, by Himself, 

Life of Life of Lord Keeper Guilford. 
Genuine and Spurious Remains 


2 
el 
Discourse of tes Travels of Sir An- 
ADB.» . 


of "s Godfrey of Bul- 
e. Epiiers Holy on and Profane pe) a nf 
e various Or- 
of . ay sys hed of 
~ 64. ‘eects a of Abuses.” ter 


a aa Homer. 
SRE rah. « 


&. Tuiltatons of edkbras 
63; Defoe’s Memoirs of a Cavalier. 
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orks. 
Toxophilas or the ag of Shootin 
Fletcher's Political W r 


ne 
Ny oa History of the Gwedir Family. 
miller Letters. 
— 


-Nameh, a Heroic Poem, Per- 


's Thealma and Clearchus. 
on th wgaeaem 
Works. 
» &e. &e. 
me No, 6, of a SERIES of POR- 
me A EMINENT BISTORICAL cpanes 


juced in the “‘ Novels an 


Fl 
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Sivas Szereneret 
ee 3 
F 


rate Volume. Price, in 12mo. 8s. ; 8vo. 10s. ; Proofs, 

on India . Bvo. 4s. 
No. Richard, Coeur de Lion—2. Dake 
a Duke of Montrose 





Extract from an unpu biked Life--The Phi ary 
—Ketribution, a oes 3 translated from a. Persian 
Manascript.—Scraps, Original and Selected.—And a 
Review of Confessions of an E: ‘nglish Opium Eater— 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini—Jouy’s & Sylia. 


London: Printed for J. Bradnaee’ 167, New Bond- 
ans sold by Bell and Bradfute ; and 
<. Bete Dublin. 


n the Press, and ros pci bes be 
A HISTORY and RIPTION of 
bel rigg on ABBEY: estate bya aan 

Bapavings prehending V: » ‘Sections, 
and Details. “By SORN RUT TER, Shaftesbury. 

The facility with which a ae ene access to 
the Abbey has enabled the to acquire much 
local information,—the valuable assistance of numerous 
cidating the mass nar materials ——— for elu- 
cidat story of the place, together with the 
taken (for no pains have been spared) to render eae 
scriptive part of this work as ny camp sible, have, 
he confidently hopes, furnished him means of 
presenting it to the world under a combination of cir- 
camstances peculiarly auspicious. 

The Plates will be .drawn and peered by the first 
Artists, in a style 94 excellence not ior to’ any this 

ntry can ; and the Map of the Grounds will 

be from actual Sekves: 

To. be handsomely printed in nt! Quarto; at ess 5 
and in Royal Quarto, beds P f Usipressiohe of 





“Published by the Recher: Reateaate thee Bert 
is y the Aw rte ‘Harst, 
Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-row ; " Taylor, ‘tgh a 


born; Ackermaiin, Strand ; Lacking ton, Hache 
Finsbury- uare ; ; J. & A. Arch, Co Corahill, phe 
sold by all Booksellers. ° 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

t. eee Pocket Novelists. - 
zeae. Bok, Me, 2a 
sca Me eee 
nold, 21, ig: Dee al FS Covent Garden. €. ar 





. ‘ 6s.——Inchbald’s 
Soe Hos be published in November, 
n Svo. 14s. a Second Volume of 


(PABLE TALK. By WM. HAZLITT. 
Among other Essays contained in this new Volume, 
will be found :—On C rate Bodies—On tke Aristo- 
the Kno Letters —On oft House 
nowlaee of Character—On the 
Intellectual ee ae Criticien — 
Actors oushs. 7 fy the fe On the jo 
haracter—On Familiar uresque 
and Ideal—On the Fear of Meath, te 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Gore Condeit-ctreet: 





Spanish Literatur, 
the by pea hypo na Works published by Boosey 


ANAYA'S ESSA ESSAY on SPANISH LITE- 
TATURE; 

Time : with an i— 
by a History of the Spanish 


the different Ages. 12mo. Ss. i 

Compendio de la Historna ; por Don To- 
mas de Yriarte; cui te sag a aa 
por Don Juan Blazquez. In limo. 5s. 5 


6d. 
Reagent ose, Rane Criticas y 


El Teatro weg oye 
-}rias, or Select Sonpich Thagtns « gentabied best 








@_* F g Critique ideroo. Lope : ‘ervantes 
Cinipbell's New Benth ies Magazine (Article Fine Arts) bo benutifally . me on tee. en, 4 Ty a 
“es GENUINE REMAINS, in Prose and Verse,|_ Ane ay oa the Twelve 

e : 0 
of SAMUEL BUTLER; with Mr. Thyer's Aunota: | Peere of ineptioned ia Dox Quixote.” with 
Tey A og ater ny be eg 
pay Paper, Royal 8vo. with the Plates on 5 ‘ 

** A few.C London: Printed for 
Pape to bind wniform with the of Hudibras cvery Sehneday, PPS, ae Strand 

Dr. Nash ; the one with Dr. pees tee rt Donat a 
pte Ay 3 vols. 1819.——*,* See Literary Ga- 
zette (page 53)) for some account of this by E. Marlborough, Ave pd 9 oem gd 
Published. by C- Baldwyn, Newgate-street;. and ga alge es ore 
R. Triphook, Old Boud-street, 8. BENSLEY, Printer, Bal-Comrt, Fwt-Stect, 
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